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We believe you will be 






interested in this letter: 














JAMES A. FARLEY 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





She COlbela Cpe Corporation : 


51S MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Dear Arthurs: 


Word has reached me that you 
have under consideration the issuance in 1957 
of a stamp commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education Asso~- 
ciation. 
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I know the country will avpre- 
ciate such a high honor being accorded this 
great organization, - and the noble profession 
it represents. 


Mey I add my full personal en- 
dorsement of the whole conception and express 
the hope that it will be done. 





With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


feceueo 


Hon. Arthur E. Summertield 
Postmaster General 

Post Office Department 
Washington, D. C. 
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March 7, 1956 
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May, 


a personal loan can be a credit to you 





® You establish Bank Credit 


© You “‘rent’’ money at a much 
lower interest rate 


© You borrow in complete privacy 


e You need make no payments 
during summer vacation. 
(neither principal nor interest) 


you 


Monthly payments shown include 
all charges—no payments 
required in July and August 


when you borrow from 
the Exchange National Bank of Chicago 


It’s a matter of good judgement to take those 
University Courses when you need them, finance 
the clothes you need, travel when you’ve the 
time. It’s a matter of good judgement to take care 
of all of your pressing bills and get your budget 
on even keel. Most folks need a lump sum of cash 
at some time or other. With cash in your pocket 
you can shop for bargains. A Personal Loan from 
The Exchange National Bank will give you that 
cash, and is as practical and good for your 

credit reference as a charge account at a 
department store. 


by mail 


It will cost you much less to borrow from The 
Exchange National Bank. You need make no 
payments during summer vacation and your life 
is insured for the full amount of the loan. Make 





RECEIVE 9 


‘ 15 
Payments 


Payments 
22.25 
44.50 
59.35 
74.15 


$300.00 


$600.00 











Personal Loan Department 


THE 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF CHICAGO 


130 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone: DEarborn 2-5000 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


1956 





20 
Payments 


17.25 
34.50 
46.00 
57.50 


these easy arrangements for your loan from 

The Exchange National Bank today, for you are 
dealing with a reputable financial institution 
that is able to help you in many ways. Simply 
fill out the attached coupon form and mail. 


for $300 to $1000 Clip and mail Today! 


Please send me full details on Personal Loan by return mail. 


! understand that my application will be held in strict confidence 
ané that the entire transaction is completely confidential and private. 


Amount I want to borrow $ ___ for payment in _months 


Name 

Present address__ 
Former address___ 
Home telephone 
Wife or husband’s name 
Name and address of school you teach . 








The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 





Sign name here al 





signature 
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FIN ANCTAL, REPORT | som —~EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


People Are the Bosses of the Public Schools, 


HORACE MANN MUTUAL : . 
io 
CASUALTY COMPANY And Professionals Do Not Work Against Each Other 


Springfield, Illinois An ecclesiastical editor last October referred to the National Education 
Association as a “company union” and to school administrators as “bosses” 
As of December 31, 1955 in “ordinary industrial relations terminology.” Lately, certain “organizers” 
have embellished upon this badly worn theme in efforts to discourage pro- 
fessional association membership. By inference, if not by direction, they 
---$ 490,497 | would similarly categorize local and state education associations and their 
-- 1,084,004 | administrative and supervisory members. 
. 1,059,553 
373,408 In industrial relations terminology, referred to by the ecclesiast, a company 
Real Estate -~--~--- ns 259,754 union is a union set up and controlled by a corporation and the “bosses” are 
Mortgages --------------------- 366,19 | the officers or owners of the corporation. 


Premiums in course of 
GE elie. Ce If there is any “boss” in public education, it is the people. Their education 


All other assets -.....-.-.--..--- 25,469 | officers are members of the school board—elected by the citizenry. The board 
in turn employs members of the teaching profession to administer, supervise, 

TOTAL ADMITTED 7 
ASSETS . ———oe 


and teach in the schools. The schools exist for all the children of all the 


people. They belong to the people. 


Evidently the reverend editor would tie the teaching profession to a par- 


LIABILITIES 


: . ticular segment of American society, and subscribe to class distinctions 
Loss and Adjustment Expense___-$ 885,326 5 : 


Uecened seushens 993.239 | Within the teaching profession. 
Taxes due or accrued ~..._..___- 92,400 ore a ta . . 
ghee reay he professional teacher understands and appreciates the fact that the 


All other liabilities _.____- ; 82,670 : " : ‘ 
future welfare of the schools and the profession rests upon public under- 


Total liabilities ___ nesaahiiiistn cuss ae 
Guaranty Capital 
Earned Surplus ......._ 1,256,2: profession and the schools it serves. That’s the long-standing, proven, and 


standing and support, and upon the ability and willingness of members of 


| the profession to work with others in behalf of the common good of the 


S . , _ 92 47 : . , er . 
Surplus to policyholders -------- 1,628,474 | on-going purpose of professional associations—local, state, and national. 


TOTAL $3,682,100 That's why more than a million teachers belong to state education asso- 


ciations, and more than 600,000 to the National Education Association. That’s 


Premiums Written During 1955___$3,549,499 
Increase in Surplus why professional association memberships increase by the thousands 


During 1955 341,217 annually. 


The world’s largest policyholders’ reporting serv- Such action is indeed social—not segmental, sectional, nor sectarian. It is 


ice—Dunne’s Insurance Report, says of this | truly professional. It is an action akin to that in other professions—professions 
financial statement “Our analysis reveals that this : 


inka Outten ot een tin anda oe | which the special skills, education, and abilities of the individual are 


liabilities. In our opinion its surplus position is | honored and respected, and in which each is honored as a professional mem- 
I 
allt ber and colleague. Members recognize the necessity for universal professional 
The only insurance company association membership and activity as a prime essential to collective welfare 
sponsored by the 1.E.A. and to real professional service. 
Such professional members do not subscribe to the principle of class 
against class, in or out of the profession, but see in the American public 


HORACE MANN school an opportunity—yes, a necessity—for united professional endeavor 
. . . for the benefit of all Americans, including teachers. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES - ’ 


216-220 East Monroe —Irvinc F. Pearson, IEA Executive Secretary 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Discussion goes on even at the coffee-break at the annual Standard Oil Dealers’ Advisory Council 

meeting in Chicago. Left to right: W. H. Miller, Stondord Oil assistant general manager of sales; 

W. C. Lane, dealer in Kansas City, Missouri; D. F. Benton, Standard Oil vice president, soles; 

W. H. Harrison, dealer, La Porte, indi ; A. C. Sailstad, Standard Oil general manager, scies. 
INSET: August Arnoldi of Denver, Colorado; Wilbert Barnickle of Mendota, 
Minois; Harlan G. Lewis of Bellevue, Nebraska—all dealers. 


Jac LeGoff asks small businessmen: 


“HAS A BIG BUSINESS 
EVER ASKED YOUR ADVICE?” 








Well-known Newscaster, 


Manvel Mislove, 
Standard Oil Dealer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
“One of the smartest things any big 


Denzil Watkins, 
Standard Oil Dealer, St. Louis, Missouri: 


“This is my third year at this meeting 
where Standard Oil dealers discuss sales 
and service problems with company 
executives for three Gays. Nine dealers, 
“who are elected by other dealers at re- 
gional meetings, give the Company 
advice, which is always very carefully 


business can do is to consult the people 
who come in contact with customers 
That way, it can find out first-hand 
what the public needs and what its sales 
people need to keep customers coming 
back. Standard Oil does just that. The 
company asks our advice and acts on it. 


considered. The result is better service 
and better products 


e, 


And our customers benefit.”’ 





Roy Wilson, 
Standard Oil Dealer, Brainerd, Minnesota: 


“This was my first opportunity to talk 
to top executives at Standard Oil about 
problems that are very important to 
dealers— products, sales and service. It’s 
a wise company policy to talk over such 
matters with the men who meet the 
public. Actually we helped plan the 
meeting by first outlining the matters 


W. H. Ehrenberg, 
Standard Oil Dealer, St. Joseph, Mich.: 


“Under the dealer advisory plan, I rep- 
resent many Michigan Standard Oil 
dealers who elected me to meet with 
company officials. That's certainly an 
example of a big company asking for 
advice from small businessmen. Did you 
know that Standard Oil's popular plan 
for guaranteed radiator protection came 
out of a dealer-company meeting?”’ 


we wanted to discuss.”’ 





dependent businessmen—and they do tell us! 
We listen and we act whenever an improvement 
in products or services seems mutually practical. 
This seems to us a fine example of large and small 
business giving each other a helping hand and 
benefiting you, our customers, in the process, 


Constantly improving products and services for its 
customers. Several years ago Standard Oil estab- 
lished a program for a dealer advisory council 
to meet annually with us in Chicago and tell us, 
first-hand, how they and we can better serve our 
millions of customers. These men are selected by 
their fellow-dealers for their high qualities as in- 


What makes 
a business 
a good citizen? 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY cae 





VISUAL PRESENTATION 


To help you turn the maximum 
number of calls into orders, we 
furnish you our famous tested 
SELLING PLAN based on the 
most sensational VISUAL PRES- 
ENTATION in the direct selling 
field. 


Flavor-Seal by CORY is the 
acknowledged standard in cookware. 
You have.the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you are presenting to your 
rospects the finest cookware made. 
fi has been approved by leading 
institutions and magazines, accepted 
for advertising in TODAY'S 
HEALTH, the official publication 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 


TEACHER 


call on us 
‘omital em cell 


Make money during vacation—turn 
«your spare time into extra cash 
throughout the school year. 


It’s easy to supplement your regular 
earnings and get into a Higher 
Income bracket with Flavor-Seal 
Cookware, an outstanding product 
of the famous AAA-1 CORY 
CORPORATION. 


Designed to preserve more of the 
health-giving, nutritional elements 
in food through the ‘“‘waterless”’ 
method of cooking, Flavor-Seal is 
being successfully sold by many 
teachers—including teachers of 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 
Tremendous sales potential among 
student graduates and their friends. 


You, as a teacher, want a dignified 
occupation to supplement your 
income. You'll be proud to represent 
a top quality product such as 
Flavor-Seal. There is no door-to- 
door canvassing, you VISIT by 
appointment only, as a food prepa- 
ration consultant, although you do 
no cooking. Your appointment cal- 
endar will be so filled with referrals, 
you may even need the assistance 
of other teachers 





J. N., a high school teacher repre- 
senting Flavor-Seal in ilwau- 
kee, Wis., earned $50.00 last week 
in his spare time. He states: ““One 
girl tells another and almost every 
girl who graduates, comes to me 
for her set of Flavor-Seal for her 
hope chest. 








Flavor-Seal by CORY is made of 
18-8, 3-ply Stainless Steel, has 
the famous ‘“‘flavor-seal’’ con- 
struction and many other exclu- 
sive features. It is not available 
in stores, being sold exclusively 
through representatives calling in 
the home. 





IF YOU DRIVE A CAR TAKE ADVANTAGE 


Haut Seal 
by CORY 


Cookware Company 
5806 W. Burleigh Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OF THIS MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 





Flavor-Seal Cookware Co. Attention: Mr. Cass North 


MAIL 


5806 W. Burleigh, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Mr. North: I'm very much interested in the opportunity you 


offer me to make extra money with Flavor-Seal Cookware. 


THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 


drive a car 
MY NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


Please RUSH complete details so I can get started right away. | 


ZONE STATE 


Cove” 
ow 


WHEN SCHOOL’S OUT and the sun 
is warm, and the fish are bitin’, barefoot 
lads such as the two on our cover haven't 
a care in the world. A whole summer of 
vacation stretches lazily before them. But 
this is the time of year that school super- 
intendents and principals are trying to find 
enough teachers to fill the classrooms next 
school year—to teach those barefoot lads 
the pleasure that can also be found in 
reading a good book or the thrill that 
comes with accomplishment after earnest 


effort 
- 


FINDING THOSE TEACHERS will 
not be easy, according to J. W. Car- 
rington, director of the office of laboratory 
school experiences at Illinois State Normal 
University. Mr. Carrington 
current shortage of teachers and what we 
can do about recruitment, in our study unit 
Must Recruit More 


discusses the 


on page 334 We 
Teachers r 
“ 


RECRUITMENT TECHNIQUES ar 
also the subject of a short article on page 
342 by Stanley Elam, director of public 
relations at Eastern Illinois State College 
EISC used three different recruitment tech- 
niques during a one-year period to find 
students influ- 
enced to attend teacher-training institu- 
The results are available in a book- 
let, free of charge. Some of their findings 
are the basis for Mr. Elam’s article. You 
might be interested to know that Eastern’s 
enrollment increased by 51.4 percent that 


out how more could be 


tions 


year 
- 


A POPULAR PLACE about this time 
of year is the placement bureau of any 
of the teachers colleges. Students gather 
at the bureau of appointments at Illinois 
State Normal University (below) to see 
what positions are available and what sal- 
aries are offered. Just not enough students 
for the positions, that’s all. 


—ISNU Photo 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY, President Buford! 
Although his birthday was Feb. 25, and 
we are a bit late with good wishes, they 
couldn’t be more sincere. Illinois’ “Man 
from Mt. Vernon” has done a tremendous 
job for education during his year as presi- 
dent of the National Education Associa- 
tion. We think you will want to know 
about some of his work, and to learn what 
others have to say about him. (See page 
344.) Of course, we in Illinois have always 
known he was “a big educator from a rela- 
tively small town,” but it’s nice to know 
that others agree with us 

- 

ABOUT that birthday, it seems that the 
Mt. Vernon teachers had planned a din- 
ner party for their superintendent, who 
was to come by plane from Washington 
D.C. The plane to St. Louis was grounded 
because of a storm, and things looked 
glum. But not for long. Mr. Buford took 
a plane to Chicago, and his wife sent a 
chartered plane to pick him up at Midway 
Airport. The guest of honor was home in 
time for the party 


—ISNU Photo 
DEMONSTRATIONS of school equip- 
ment and supplies such as this are a part 
of the educational exhibits held at many 
of the colleges each summer. These exhibits 
are co-sponsored by the Illinois Bookmen’s 
Club, and give teachers, superintendents, 
and school board members an opportunity 
to see what’s new in school books, furni- 
ture, and materials. For dates of this sum 
mer’s exhibits, see pa ze 338 


- 

HAPPY SUMMER to all of you from all 
of us here. May you come back next fall 
with renewed vigor and renewed faith 
the importance of your job. 


Ma y, 1956 
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H}{ we are to staff our puldlic schools 


By J. W. CARRINGTON 


Illinois State Normal University 


tT. is the time of year when super- 
intendents and principals are 
trying to find enough teachers to staff 
their schools for the coming school 
year, Visit any college or university 
placement office and you will hear 
over and over the same question, 
“How is the supply of teachers this 
spring?” You will also hear over 
and over the only answer there is, 
“The shortage is greater this year 
than in any past year, and it will 
continue to increase each year for 
many years in the future.” 

Arthur Adams, director of teacher 
recruitment in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
explained the shortage very clearly 
in the Educational Press Bulletin of 
May, 1955, when he wrote: 

With ay proximately 2776 teachers need- 
ed each year in Illinois due to the increase 
in enrollments and 3800 needed due to 
those who leave the profession, we will 
need 6576 teachers each year for the next 
10 years. 

Supply—This number (6576) is more 
teachers than we will have graduating from 
the 46 institutions which qualify to train 
teachers. Normally about 5000 graduate 
each year with less than 60 percent of 
them accepting teaching positions. The 
situation is desperate. 

Statistics for the present year will 
show that the number of new teach- 
ers available will have increased, but 
not in proportion to the additional 
number of children that will be 
attending our public schools in 
1956-57. 

College and university enrollments 
for the year 1955-56 are about 8 
percent greater than for the preced- 
ing year. The number of those col- 
lege students who are enrolled in 
teacher-education programs is about 
11 percent greater than for the pre- 
ceding year. These statistics indicate 


334 


Director, Office of Laboratory Schoo 





Experience 


that the efforts which have been 
made in teacher recruitment have 
produced results, but still not enough 
young people are preparing to teach 
to meet the needs of the public 
schools. Efforts to bring more young 
people into the teaching profession 
must be increased. 

Are young people more interested 
in preparing for teaching than in 
past years? The answer is decidedly 
“yes.” People working directly with 
high-school students in teacher re- 
cruitment work report that it has 
never been as easy to discuss “teach- 
ing as a life work” with young 
people. They want to know about 
teaching. Recently the writer was 
asked to discuss “teaching” with 
a group of about 100 juniors and 
seniors from one county. The time 
allotted for the discussion was one 
After a 25- 
the 
for discussion 


hour and 45 minutes. 


minute meeting 
was thrown open 
and questions. Those young people 
wanted to know about teaching. 
Questions and comments came fast, 
and when the time came to close the 
discussion, the questions were still 
coming. 

To stimulate this 
terest we need to reach more of our 
junior and senior high-school stu- 
dents with the story of the need 
for teachers the facts about 
teaching as a profession. 


presentation, 


increased in- 


and 


Present Recruitment Programs 
Because there is evidence that 
our efforts to interest young peo- 
ple in teaching have paid dividends 
the methods we have used in the past 
must be continued and intensified. 
A few of these methods are: 1) work 
of representatives of teacher-educa- 





Study Unit 
Vol. 18, No. 9 


We Must Recruit More Teachers 







tion institutions; 2) high-school pro- 
grams for students interested in 
teaching; 3) work of organizations 
such as Delta Kappa Gamma and 
The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; 4) guidance programs 
in high schools; 5) newspaper, radio, 
and television programs; 6) efforts 
of the IEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards; 7) Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica clubs and chapters. These pro- 
grams must be continued, broadened, 
and intensified. 


New Efforts in Recruitment 


Only two new programs for re- 
cruitment of teachers will be dis- 
cussed here. These two are selected 
because they offer great promise 
of success. 

Many have agreed that the group 
which has not carried its full re- 
sponsibilities in encouraging our 
best young people to go into teaching 
is that composed of public-school 
administrators. If these administra- 
tors are ever to find an adequate 
supply of teachers, they must first 
accept the responsibility of seeing 
to it that twice as many graduates 
of their high schoels enter teacher- 
education programs each year as will 
be needed to fill the vacancies which 
occur in their schools each year. 
For example, if a school system 
annually needs 20 new teachers, 
then each year 40 young people from 
that community should select teach- 
ing as their profession. Such a pro- 
vram has not been in operation in 
Illinois. 


Mr. Adams, with his advisory 


committee, is furnishing the leader- 
ship for implementing this program. 


The 


state has been divided into 
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areas, and each member of the ad- 
visory committee has accepted the 
responsibility of organizing and en- 
couraging teacher recruitment pro- 
grams in each high school in an 
area. The plan involves the use of 
committees of administrators, local 
committees of parents and teachers, 
recruitment programs in the high 
schools, and similar methods. 

This is a “grass roots” plan of 
teacher recruitment. If members of 
the advisory committee carry out 
their responsibilities of leadership 
and if the school administrators in 
local communities will “work the 
plan,” the teacher shortage in Illinois 
can be greatly relieved. The plan is 
sound, and its effectiveness will de- 
pend upon how well it is worked. 


Lay Groups Can Help 


The second plan for overcoming 
the teacher shortage comes from out- 
side the teaching profession. Prob- 
ably no group of people in Illinois 
is more interested in securing an 
adequate supply of competent 
teachers than the business and pro- 
fessional men. They know that Amer- 
ican ideals of good citizenship and 
the development of our economic 
system cannot be improved and de- 
veloped without well-educated peo- 
ple. As one prominent business man 
“When the schools do 
not go well, we're done.” 


phrased it, 


The leadership from business and 
professional men is coming mainly 
through the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. For several years this 
organization has had an education 
committee and a subcommittee on 
teacher recruitment. The program 
has attracted national attention, and 
many other states are patterning 
their programs after it. At present 
this subcommittee is in the process 
of reorganizing, improving, and ex- 
tending its program. 

Some of the plans this group is 
developing are: 1) distributing an 
attractive folder which will serve as 
a poster for bulletin boards in high 
schools and as a bulletin of informa- 
tion on the teaching profession; 2) 
developing a short movie that can be 
shown to high-school students and 
used by television stations; and 


May, 1956 


opening channels whereby young 
people can learn about the services 
of the teaching profession. Their 
complete program will be announced 
in the near future. 

Teacher recruitment efforts pay 
dividends. If we are willing to put 
available effort, time, ideas, and 
money into recruitment, we can solve 
the teacher shortage problem. 


A New Problem 


As we work to increase the number 
of young people entering teacher- 
education programs in colleges and 
universities, we create a new prob- 
lem which can hinder and even block 
these efforts. It is probable that 
hundreds of prospective students will 
be turned away from colleges and 
universities this fall because of lack 
of housing. 

Many girls attempting to enter 
colleges and universities in Illinois 
last fall went home because adequate 
and satisfactory housing was not 
available. The picture is no brighter 
for the coming year. One state 
teacher-education institution, antici- 
pating an increase in enrollment of 
400 in September, 1956, has available 
additional room for only 25 girls and 
50 boys, and these rooms are the least 
desirable in the college community. 
One liberal arts college with a good 
teacher-education program can ac- 










cept a total of but 100 additional 
students in all programs the college 
offers. 

The problem of student housing 
in September, 1956, will be a block 
to securing an adequate supply of 
competent teachers, and the problem 
will grow more severe each year in 
the immediate future. 

The American people will demand 
that their children go to college and 
that housing be provided. The state 
of Illinois must face up to the prob- 
lem, and the legislature must ap 
propriate money for dormitories o1 
other types of student housing. 

Administrators, parents, and others 
can help the students who desire to 
enter teacher-education institutions 
this fall by filing application for 
entrance to institutions that educate 
teachers and completing housing 
arrangements immediately. In many 
cases it will be first come, first served. 

The teacher shortage exists. Unless 
strenuous, intelligent action is taken 
immediately and continuously it will 
grow worse. Illinois has the financial 
resources and the know-how for 
recruiting the best of our young 
people into the teaching profession 
Whether or not we will produce an 
adequate number of adequately pre- 
pared teachers for the public schools 
depends on how seriously and ener- 
getically we attack the problem. 


TEACHERS must BE TRAINED wow / 
ails. 






















Used by permission of the Americ_n Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 





The teacher shortage exists. Action must be immediate and effective. 

















Nine Illinois Schools 
To Have Part in Pilot 
Foreign Relations Project 


Nine Illinois high schools will serve as 
pilot schools in an pe ane program 
in foreign relations education to be de- 
veloped by the North Central Association. 
The Ford Foundation has awarded a grant 
of $125,000 to the association for the de- 
velopment of the program, which will 
begin this spring. 

James M. Becker of the NCA is director 
of the project. He is on leave as assistant 
professor of social studies from Illinois 
State Normal University. He will plan all 
of the activities of the study including 
teacher conferences, evaluations, and work- 
shops, and act as consultant to the pilot 
schools. 

Social studies teachers in the pilot 
schools will use a five-booklet unit of teach- 
ing materials which are being developed 
by Science Research Associates especially 
for the project. These comprehensive 
source materials are intended to supple- 
ment textbooks, and to serve as a unit in 
world history, problems of democracy, or 
similar high-school social studies courses. 

The five booklets will be on these topics: 
Our American Foreign Policy, Our Chang- 
ing German Problems, Russia and Ameri- 
can Policy, The Chinese Dilemma, United 
States and International Cooperation. 

The program will be modified according 
to evaluations from participating schools, 
as they use the booklets and feel the need 
for textual changes or can suggest teaching 
techniques. 

Pilot schools in Illinois are University 
High School, Urbana; Senn High School 
and Waller High School, both in Chicago; 
Decatur High School; Lakeview High 
School, Decatur; Thornton Township High 
School, Harvey; Pekin High School; High- 
land Park High School; and J Sterling 
Morton High School, Cicero. 

Stated goals of the project are to: 
1) stimulate interest in foreign affairs and 
an understanding of its importance; 2) de- 
velop better comprehension of current 
basic American foreign policy problems; 
3) help develop ability to think critically 
about possible solutions of these problems; 
4) develop techniques, methods, and habits 
by which youngsters will continue interest 
in and study of foreign affairs; and 5) pro- 
vide materials interesting and understand- 
able to the students. 


PURPOSES of the project are discussed by 
Lyle Spencer, left, Science Research Associates 
president; Mrs. Norma Miller, social studies 
teacher from Henry; John Nuveen, featured 
speaker; and James Becker, project director. 
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wo study groups, at work to learn 
about educational institutions, 
have come up with two accusations, 
which seem as far apart as the poles. 
Yet there may be a common denomi- 
nator. 

Curriculum study groups evalu- 
ating the efficiency of the courses of 
study and activity in secondary 
schools of this nation have pointed 
out that drop-outs of students of the 
lower income brackets have been 
attributed largely to lack of under- 
standing of their class, their interests, 
their needs, and their problems on 
the part of the secondary school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

On the other hand, groups study- 
ing the scholastic standards and 
cultural backgrounds of 
entering American colleges accuse 
the public schools of producing 
shamefully few intellectuals and al- 
most no culture-hungry individuals! 


students 


Both accusations could be true. 


Is the Teacher to Blame? 

This thought, then, occurs: Can 
the American public school teacher 
possibly be to blame? Is he a 
fundamentally innocent victim of his 
class? Just what kind of a person is, 
for example, a typical public school 
teacher? 

An Illinois public school teacher, 
taken typically, is the member of an 
average family of three or four. This 
is the fourth generation that his 
family has dwelt on American soil. 
He may dwell in town or in the 
country. It no longer makes a distinc- 
tion. His family’s income is anywhere 
from $2000 to $10,000 a year. If he 
is in the elementary school, he prob- 
ably lives at home still. If he is in 
the secondary school, he is close 
enough to go home for a weekend. 

He has educated in the 
public elementary school of the 
average-sized town or community, 
from 5000 to 10,000 population. He 
has belonged to a church since his 
teens, and has probably taken part 
in some social, fraternal, or educa- 
tional organization for youth. He has 
attended the secondary school serv- 
ing his territory. When he graduated 
from this high school, he was in the 
upper third or fourth of his class, 


been 


IN PRESERVING CONFORMITY 


Are 


By 
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according to his school marks, at 
least—a position which his first year 
at college has probably challenged. 

He has very likely been over- 
graded during his 12 years of public 
school, either because he was who 
he was or because he could do what 
he could do in the schcol’s activity 
program. Two other reasons for his 
having been overrated seem prob- 
able: 1) cleverness and applied 
psychology having been learned by 
precept since kindergarten, he may 
have turned this knowledge to good 
use and have completely “sold” his 
personality to his teachers; or 2) the 
general achievement pattern of the 
school which he attended may have 
been geared so that consistent assign- 
ment preparation was mistaken for 
attainment. What- 


ever the cause, his having been over- 


real scholastic 
graded will affect his sense of values 
for the rest of his life, so it must be 
considered in an over-all picture of 


him. 


A Matter of Economics 

But to go on with a description 
of a typical Illinois public school 
teacher. With people of the large 
middle group, selecting a college is 
nearly always a matter of economics 
or convenience, This is, perhaps, 
especially true of non-college, aver- 
age parents. When the income is 
lower than the ambition, when the 
income is still child-burdened, when 
the college is in the home town, the 
inevitable choice seems to be the 
closest teacher-training institution; 
for there, for a very modest sum in- 
deed, a wholesome education can be 
had. And at the end there is issued 
a certificate authorizing the earner 
to accept gainful employment, and 
there is, in addition, a nice, active 
body to help him find it! 

These advantages are attractive 
to those to whom college is an un- 
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TO MIDDLE-CLASS STANDARDS AND LIMITATIONS 


Teachers Victims or Perpetuators? 












tried experience. So many students 
selecting such a school, for the very 
same reasons, tends to set a sort of 
socio-economic pattern or standard 
within the institution itself. Thus, 
the student learns little of any life 
he has not already known. Some- 
times a scholarship makes it possible 
for a student from this class of peo- 
ple to attend a state university. The 
larger school does not change his 
but it give 
him opportunity to learn ways of 


status, of course, may 
strata other than his own; and this 
is valuable. 

Again, the typical Illinois public 
school teacher may belong to another 
sector of the large middle layer of 
society. His may be a class whose 
income and ambition and concern 
have decided for him to attend a 
fresh-water, church-affiliated school, 
or to take advantage of two years of 
military school or finishing school 
plus two more years wherever his 
family can afford or where his fra- 
ternity chances are best. At any rate, 
this type of college education has 
thrown him with more of his own 
kind (top-level and lower), so that 
by the time he is ready to teach, he, 
like his colleague from the teacher- 
training institution, 
thoroughly indoctrinated and habitu- 
ated to the middle-class way of 
thinking into which he has been 
born (and the chances are, in which 


has become 


he will rear his own family and will 
die ). 


Perpetuators of Limitations 

So it is that the public school 
teacher is a victim of 
perpetuates a sort of social, eco- 


and also 
nomic, and cultural limitation that 
will in the long run do something to 
America, if it has not already done 
so. The teacher will do this all un- 


consciously. He will do it because it 
is all that he knows and can teach 
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May, 


And the trend to 
make the school’s influence felt in 


with conviction. 


every phase of the child’s behavior 
living and thinking makes the danger 
even stronger. 

Now since SO many teachers be- 
long to this middle stratum of 
society; since the group seems set 
and sure that theirs is the best way 
since they not have-nots, 
yet 
burdened 


are no! 


tax-frustrated responsibility- 


haves; since theirs is a 
position of vantage (from which they 
can see below to disdain or pity and 
see above just enough to make them 
skeptical of apparent advantages 
there), it is not surprising that the 
this 


less feared 


complacency of vast middle 


group is more or and 
hated by both of its neighboring 


strata. 


Conformity Causes Drop-Outs 


As the of the 
secondary schools point out, the 


studies American 
middle-class smugness of teachers is 
causing drop-outs of the group im- 
mediately beneath, which likes its 
own ways and can see no reason to 
conform to that of the teacher. As 
the findings of the groups studying 
American college entrants tell us 
even the upper fourth of students 
who enroll are not interested in true 
culture and are certainly not intel- 


lectual, as a whole. Veering both 
ways from the middle, flinging accu- 
sations which seem diametrically 


opposed, they may both be right. 
Is the substantial, hard-working, 
self-satisfied, material-minded 
middle-class, typical American pub- 
lic school teacher to blame? Does he 
smile approval at those most like 
himself? Does he unconsciously dis- 
courage his culture-wanting, ‘intel 
lectualist students? Does he give the 
burden of his time to those students 
who constantly spread their medi- 
ocre talents too thin in too many 








teacher 


the 
afraid that he may be out-thought o1 


activities? Is average 


out-classed by his charges? !s he 
afraid that the seeming uncouth 
folksy 


class immediately below him may 


ways of the socio-economic 
rub off on him, if he tries to under- 
stand them? Surely not. But what is 
the truth? What do we need to do 
about the accusations? 

Shall 
family 


let each 


subject to 


community 
itself, 


change, of course, as it moves up 


every 


classify 


or down the scale? 
attempt to 


wherever that is 
Shall the 
furnish a building and faculty for 


community 


each of the three types of schools the 


diverging interests would recom 
mend: a trade or vocational school 
stressing making a living; a general 
school, giving precedence to activity 
and designed to develop the whole 


child; 


putting scholastic attainment and 


and a preparatory school 


cultural background above all else? 
Or shall the existing public sec 
ondary school attempt to broaden its 
curriculum to embody all three and 
keep all 


economy, apart, together? 


strata of society and 


Is the ‘Middle’ Utopia? 

Or shall we accept the fact that 
anything caught in the whirling cur 
the 
eventually be sucked into the vortex 


rents of middle, today, will 
of mediocrity? And go a step further 
to admit that the “middle” is Utopia? 

None of 


sensible. We shall continue to meet 


these solutions seems 
felt-needs and pressure-needs as they 
arise, no doubt, and wait for time to 
tell us about large trends. In the 
meantime, public school teachers 
the truths of self 
evaluation, and, as John Hay said in 
paraphrasing St. John IX, 25 


must face sad 


I know not what this man may be 
Sinner or saint; but as for me, 

One thing I know — that I am he 
Who once was blind, and now I se« 
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BOOKMEN'S CLUB AND COLLEGES CO-SPONSOR 


Summer Educational Exhibits 


a administrators, school 
board members, and teachers-in- 
training have an opportunity each 
summer to see new educational pub- 
lications, supplies, and equipment 
during the annual “book exhibits” 
held at the four state teachers col- 
leges, Southern Illinois University, 
and the University of Illinois. These 
exhibits, which include all types of 
school equipment, are co-sponsored 
by the Illinois Bookmen’s Club and 
the participating institutions. 

In addition, exhibits will be held 
this summer at the University of 
Chicago and the National College of 
Education at Evanston, co-sponsored 
by the Northern Illinois Bookmen’s 
Association, and at Bradley Univer- 
sity in Peoria. 

Educators in these areas have an 
opportunity to see the general ex- 
hibits, special demonstrations, and 
educational films; to talk with the 
manufacturers’ and publishers’ rep- 
resentatives who are always on hand; 
and usually to hear outstanding 
speakers. For many of the book ex- 
hibits are scheduled at the same 
time as educational conferences. 

Exhibitors other than members of 
the Bookmen’s Club are invited to 
participate. Represented at these 
exhibits are most of the leading 
publishers of text books, workbooks, 
reference books, and music, together 
with manufacturers of school equip 
ment and supplies—desks, chairs 
maps, globes, printing equipment. 
duplicating equipment, office ma- 
chines, recording devices, visual edu- 
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cation equipment, playground equip- 
ment, science equipment, industrial 
arts supplies and equipment, and 
arts and crafts supplies. 

The educational exhibits first be- 
gan on the ISNU campus in 1934. 
Pres. R. W. Fairchild had been re- 
sponsible for such an exhibit while 
he was at Northwestern University, 
and envisioned the contribution such 
an exhibit would make to a program 
of teacher training. 


Social Activities Are a Part 

Picnics, song fests, golf tourna- 
ments, luncheons, and bridge games 
have become traditional parts of the 
social activities connected with the 
exhibits, and help to create a spirit 
of mutual friendship between ex- 
hibitors and educators. 

Many feel that some of the ad- 
vantages of this type of an exhibit 
are that teachers and administrators 
SCIENCE and social 


studies materials are 
examined by teachers 
during the educational 


¢, 
exhibit at Illinois State : 
Normal University. } 


Books, school furniture, , : 


and equipment and \\ 
supplies are all a part 

of the general exhibit 
each year. 


nee! 


is 


—ISNU Photo 


A 


BOOKS and classroom materials are an important 
feature of Southern Illinois University’s annual 
College of Education conference. Publishers of 
educational books from throughout the nation 
were represented in this 1955 exhibit. 


can look at materials and ask ques- 
tions without feeling that some one 
is going to insist upon their buying 
something; they can see what is 
available in almost any field of work 
and at every grade level from kinder- 
garten through high school; and 
capable representatives, many of 
them former school men, are avail- 
able to give sound advice on many 
school problems. 

Dates for this summer’s 
tional exhibits are: Western Illinois 
State College, June 18 and 19; East- 
ern Illinois State College, June 20 
and 21; Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege, June 26 and 27; Southern Illi- 
nois University, July 10 and 11; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, July 12 and 13; 
Illinois State Normal University, 
July 17 to 19; University of Chicago, 
June 26 to 28; National College of 
Education, July 11; and Bradley Uni- 
versity, July 5 and 6. 


educa- 
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ound industrial concern is vitally 

interested in what happens to its 
product after it leaves the plant- 
to learn how the product stands up 
under actual use, and to discover 
what improvements can be made in 
its production. 

Since our young people constitute 
the country’s most important prod- 
uct, high schools should follow up 
their graduates to learn how they 
“stand up” in their chosen work, 
and to discover what improvements 
might be made in the methods of 
preparing them for it. 

Last spring at Sheffield 
munity Consolidated High School. 


Com- 


we decided to survey the graduates 
of our last six classes—from 1949 
to 1954. 

We wanted to learn three things 
about our graduates: 1) where they 
were and what they were doing; 2) 
how well they felt their high-school 
education had prepared them to meet 
45 common problems of everyday 
living; and 3) what their opinions 
were concerning the value of their 
high-school subjects, and their sug- 
gestions for possible improvement. 


Here Is What We Found 

Here are some of the more interest- 
ing things we learned: 

1. Only one third of the graduates 
stayed to make their homes in the village 
of Sheffield and its surrounding farms. 

2. About one half of the graduates left 
to live in cities. 

3. One half of the girls and one fourth 
of the boys were married. 

4. One fifth of the boy graduates were 
serving in the armed forces at the time 
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To find out how effective your high-school program is, 
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the Survey was made About one sixth of 
them were already veterans 
5. Twenty-eight percent of the gradu- 


ates went to college. Of this number, one 


fourth had graduated, one fourth had 
dropped out, and one half were still in 
attendance 

6. Seventy-two percent of the girls and 
59 percent of the boys felt that most of 
their high-school education had been use- 
ful. 

7. The college students found more of 
their high-school courses to be of value 
than did the Sheffield graduates who did 
not go to college. 

8. The graduates suggested that more 
guidance be given in achieving good study 
habits, selecting appropriate high-school 
subjects, choosing a vocation, and meeting 
the problems of everyday living 

9. The college students wished they hac 
received more grammar and speech in- 
struction. 

10. On the whole, the graduates were 
quite appreciative of their high-school 
education. 


Why Not Ask Your Graduates? 

At Sheffield we felt that the results 
of this follow-up study of our gradu- 
ates was significant, and we would 
like to encourage other schools to do 
similar surveys of their alumni. 

Here are some suggestions: 

1. Determine exactly what you want to 
find out through the survey. These objec- 
tives should be the joint work of admin- 
istration, faculty, and interested lay people. 

2. Devise a questionnaire which is clear, 
attractive, brief, and easy to fill out. Do 
not require signatures. 

3. Pre-test the questionnaire on a small 
group of selected graduates, then revise it 

4. Select a broad, representative group 
of graduates. In general the replies from 
the most recent graduates are not as valu- 
able as those from more mature graduates. 

5. Send an explanatory letter with the 
questionnaire, requesting the graduate’s 
cooperation. 

6. The questionnaire and explanatory 
letter can be mimeographed or dittoed. 












Colored paper stimulates interest and en- 
ourages a larger return 

7. Addresses of the graduates to be sur 
veyed can be collec ted from school office 
records, alumni association records, young 
er brothers and sisters still in school, par 
ents, relatives, and friends 

8. Include a self-addressed, stamped re- 
turn envelope with the questionnaire 

9. In about a week, send out a follow-up 
postal card—thanking those who have re- 
turned the questionnaire and requesting 
the others to do so at their earliest con- 
venience. 

10 Supplement the 
personal interviews where possible. 

11. Combine the data from the returned 
graphs 


questionnaire by 


questionnaire into tables and 
Duplicate them for study by faculty, ad- 
ministration, and interested school patrons 

12. Use the information learned. The 
study will have been useless unless the 
results are evaluated and applied to the 
local school situation—in curriculum revi- 
sion and in other school program planning. 


By such a survey, a high school 
can see itself as its graduates see 
it. Teachers who take part in the 
follow-up study will probably never 
teach again without considering the 
value of the instruction to the 
student. 

By showing that the school is 
interested in its graduates and in 
better serving the community, the 
project helps improve school-com- 
munity relations. 

It can help to make the curriculum 
and school program better meet the 
needs of its students. 

A thorough curriculum revision 
can not be based on a follow-up 
study alone. But such a survey is an 
invaluable part of any evaluation of 
the school’s program and its effec- 
tiveness. It has great possibilities 
in promoting school improvement. 
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Teachers 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT is explained by Stanley S. Hanna of the 


Argonne National Laboratory in Lemont, Ill., 


logical defense course held at Lyons Township Junior College in La Grange. 
At right is Robert L. Walker, head of the science department, and at 
left i¢ Walter L. Payne, director of adult education, both of the junior 
college. The course will be repeated at Lyons again next fall 


ere TEACHERS are spearheading 

a drive to place 18,000 persons 
throughout the state who are trained 
to detect dangerous radioactive rays. 

They will be the key personnel in 
a state program designed to protect 
Illinois citizens from the deadly 
after-effects of enemy atomic attack. 
The program, primarily designed for 
high-school science teachers, is being 
carried out through the cooperation 
of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Civil 
Defense Administration with Illinois 
colleges and universities. 

The purpose of the program is 
to blanket Illinois with technically 
trained personnel to detect and re- 
port “radioactive fall-out” material 
in event of an enemy hydrogen bomb 
attack. This fall-out is a lethal threat 
to uninformed persons when it falls 
in dangerous quantities, but it can 
be made no more than a nuisance to 
informed and properly equipped 
citizens. 

Under this program, teachers and 
school administrators attend a 30- 
hour course of study on the effects 
of atomic explosions and on the use 
of radiation detection devices. Upon 
satisfactory completion of this course 
they are awarded certificates by 
State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell, as 
radiological detection instructors. 

These new instructors may then 
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instructor 


in the radio- 


help organize courses in their home 


communities to teach others how 
to detect radioactivity resulting from 
nuclear explosions. The 
Civil Defense Administration 
grant instructor 


course about $1000 worth of geiger 


Federal 
will 
each teaching a 
counters, ion chambers, dosimeters, 
chargers, and other equipment. 


Brings Teachers Up-to-Date 

In addition to supplying Illinois 
with detection teams, the program 
also is designed to bring high-school 
teachers up-to-date on the latest 
technological developments in the 
nuclear science field. Then certified 
teachers will have the knowledge 
and equipment to enrich their educa- 
tional offerings and to stimulate in- 
terest in science as a career among 
their students. 

About 35 Illinois colleges and uni- 


RADIATION DETECTION 
devices, used to measure 
lethal doses of Gamma 
and Beta 
plained by Rev. William 
Shonka of St. Procopius 
College during the course 
at the College of St. 
Francis. At left is James 
Hrechko, math and science 
instructor at Lemont High 
School; at right, William 
Odenthal from Marshall 
High School in 


rays, are ex- 


Junior 
Joliet. 


Learn 


Radiological 


Defense 


They will be the key personnel in a statewide 


program to provide community detection teams. 


versities are now teaching or plan to 
offer radiological courses soon. 

On Mar. 26, a total of 126 public 
and private school teachers and 
administrators completed this course 
at the College of St. Francis in 
Joliet and received their certificates. 
These were the first graduates in the 


Illinois About 400 
teachers are presently in training at 


program. more 
other colleges and universities. 

At St. Francis, the course consisted 
of five six-hour sessions that were 
offered on consecutive Monday after- 
noons and evenings. Subjects covered 
during training included the funda- 
mentals of atomic structure, biologi- 
cal and medical aspects of atomic 
energy, atomic explosions, biological 
effects of nuclear radiation, and radi- 
ation instruments and their uses. 

Public high schools represented 
were Wilmington High School, Joliet 


Education 


Illinois 





Township High School, and Lemont 
Township High School. Other public 
and private school teachers in attend- 
ance came from Cook, Will, Grundy, 
Kankakee, and Livingston counties. 

Reaction to the course varied ac- 
cording to the students’ educational 
background. Sister Emeran, chair- 
man of the division of natural science 
at St. Francis, noted that the training 
aroused the strong interest of persons 
without scientific background. 

“It seemed that they noticed how 
much they had lost by not having at 
least some training in the funda- 
mentals of science,” she said. 
Hrechko, 


and science instructor from Lemont 


James P. mathematics 
Township High School, said the 
course and the equipment that he 
was eligible to receive would defi- 
nitely help “to encourage my students 
to take up science as a career.” 

Sister Elvira, St. 


ident, expressed the 


Franc is presi- 
that 


the training of elementary school 


hope 


teachers would stimulate interest in 
science in the grade schools. She 
said that “many potential scientists 
may be discovered on the elementary 
school level.” 

The Illinois plan of training detec- 
tion teams in cooperation with edu- 
cational institutions is probably the 
first large-scale attempt in the United 
States to take advantage of school 
facilities for this FCDA 
officials consider Illinois the national 


purpe ye. 


program's “pilot” state and expect 
other states to adopt the same meth- 
ods used here. 

Other colleges and _ universities 
now offering such a training course 
include the University of Chicago, 
Bradley University, Augustana Col- 
lege, Millikin University, Illinois 
State Normal University, Northern 
State College, 


Junior College, and Lyons Junior 


Illinois Springfield 
College. 

Before Sept. 1, 1956, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Rockford College, 
DePaul University, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Shurtleff College, and Belle- 
ville Junior College will begin these 
courses. About 20 other Illinois col- 
leges and universities will offer this 
training during the next school year 
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WHAT can it be? Miss Turnbaugh’s kindergarteners forget the TV cameras as they take a peek 


Many things provide learning experiences for kindergarten children 


at Hay-Edwards School in Springfield—even television and 


The Nine Surprises 


Not only do we use each and every 


thing that comes into our kindergarten to 
various educational 


bring about 


ences, but this spring we did it on T\ 


exper! 
Eight five-year-olds carried eight surprise 
boxes from the kindergarten room at Hay- 
Edwards School in Springfield into the 
local television Each child was 
eager to set what was in his or her box 
I, too but I knew what was in 
mine 

We were cited is 
were all new at this T\ 
were as natural as could be when we began 


station 


had a box 


Debbi said We 
business, but we 
to explore our boxes 

Nancy had pussy willows in a long box 
There three these soft 
fuzzy things—a sure sign of spring. The one 
on the left was the longest, the shortest 

middle. Larry 
because he had such a small 
box—and it did have holes in the top 
When the lid 
very own turtle, green with four legs. We 
put him on an orange paper so our audi- 
ence could see him better 

In a square box Chantal found a sweet 
potato—a vegetable, with roots going down 
From 


were branches of 


one was in the was sure he 


had a mouse, 


he removed there was his 


and the leaves coming from the eyes 
a large box Roger lifted a hen, a bantam 
hen. She cackled, but no egg 
Susie has two feet and she 
We looked at two eggs and de- 


was found 
gives us eggs 


and meat 


cided Susie would lay the smaller on 


Terry discovered in his green box an 
Irish potato made to look like a pig. It was 
all fixed up with green ribbon and a sham 
rock for St. Patrick’s Day another 
large box came something with long ears 
and four legs. Yes, Bonnie knew 
it was * our rabbit. Rabbits hop 
und they talk by thumping with their hind 
feet 

Michael had just a nest In a round box 
No, not Michael. “It's 
1 robin’s nest. I can tell because it has mud 
in the bottom. It could have 


ind they would be blue 


i tiny tail 


Longe ars 


just a nest said 


rgs in it 


four « 


Debbie 


in thei: 


he art-shape d box 
They were 


From her 
pulled some bag worms 
worms are bad for the trees 
upon which they are But they are 
good for one thing—the woodpecker 
had a box. Out of my 
surprise one-two-three-four-five 
six—a half-dozen baby They did 
not know they were before the TV camera 
ind long before this we had forgotten that 
too. We thought we were back in 
our kindergarten room at Hay-Edwards 

We demonstrated at least 25 or 30 edu 
cational concepts before the camera. Can 


’ The Nine 


cocoons The Se 


found 


Remember I, too 
box Carnie 
c hic ke ns 


we were, 


you find them in the story of 
Surprises?” 
Emi_y Turnsaucu, kindergarten teacher 


Hay-Edwards School, Springfield 





















Are you disheartened, at the close of 
every six-weeks’ test period, by the “im- 
pervious horde?” 

Do you sometimes woiwdler whether, after 
all, your influence over young people is 
strong enough to be signifwant? 

Do you doubt that the individual teacher 
can play an important role in improving the 
status of his profession? 

If your answer is yes, then this article 
has implications for you, because it shows 
that young people depend upon their 
teachers, even more than upon their par- 
ents, to make one of life’s most important 





PTA Awards 33 Scholarships 
For Teacher Education 

The Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers awarded 33 $1000 Golden Jubilee 
Scholarships in April to qualified graduat- 
ing public high-school seniors who wish to 
become teachers. The scholarships will be 
“om in yearly installments of $250 for the 
our-year period, provided renewal appli- 
cations are approved. 

The scholarship program was established 
in 1950 to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the ICPT and to attract students 
into the teaching profession. The program 
has been extended to continue through 
1957, to help alleviate the critical teacher 
shortage in Illinois Scholarship winners are 
asked to teach in Illinois one semester for 
each year they receive the scholarship. 





choices. 

Why do young people choose teaching as 
a career? Or, to turn the question right 
side out, why do so few young people 
choose teaching? 

No one is likely ever to give a fully sat- 
isfactory answer to these questions. But 
researchers have been skirting around their 
social, psychological, and economic edges 
for years, and some of the answers tey 
have found are significant for teachers in- 
terested in improving their profession. 

In 1953 the national shortage of quali- 
fied teachers prompted Eastern Illinois 
State College to conduct a pilot study of 
devices which may be used to influence 
high-school students to enter a teacher- 
preparatory institution. The experiment 
proved, with concrete enrollment figures, 
that the college itself can foster such a 
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Who Influences Students 


in their choice of careers? 


that teachers can do a good job of recruitment if they try. 








A recent study by Eastern Illinois State College indicates 


An EISC bulletin, entitled Public 
Relations: An Experimental Evaluation of 


program 


Student Recruitment Techniques in a 
Teachers College, shows how certain tech- 
niques resulted in enrollment increases of 
more than 100 percent in one year.* 

For teachers in the public schools, per- 
haps the most worthwhile finding of the 
study has not heretofore been reported. In 
the fall of 1954 each cf the 767 freshmen 
who enrolled at Eastern filled out a five- 
page questionnaire intended to throw some 
light on the complex motivation which 
leads a young man or woman to select a 
college and a vocation. Their answers to 
just one question will be reported here. 
The question was: “If you plan to teach, 
who was most influential in your selection 
of this career?” 


High-School Teachers Rank First 


Students ranked, in order of influence, 
parents, a high-school teacher (including 
principal, superintendent, coach, or guid- 
ance director), an elementary teacher, a 
college staff member, or other person (to 
be identified by occupation ). 

A vast majority of both men and women 
students rated high-school teachers as the 
most influential person in their choice of a 
career. In all except one category this was 
true—however, the majority of the women 
elementary majors ranked their parents 
number one, with high-school teachers 
second and elementary teachers third. 

Of all the men students answering the 
questionnaire, 93 of them said they were 
most influenced by a high-school teacher; 
41 said their parents; and 13 indicated an- 
other person. Only four were influenced by 
a ered teacher and six by a col- 
lege staff member. 

Of the total group of women, 105 re- 
ported a high-school teacher as their most 
important influence, 85 said parents, and 
16 said an elementary teacher. Three felt 
they were influenced by a college staff 
member, and 14 by other persons. 

One thing seems to stand clear in these 
figures. Whether or not high-school teach- 
ers are influential in vocational choice, 
young people taking up teaching think they 
are. And there seems to be no reason to 
contend that these young people are de- 
luding themselves. In fact, teachers may 





*The bulletin will be sent free upon request. 
Address the Public Relations Office, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston. 












By STANLEY ELAM 
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be even more influential than college fresh- 
men know. Your every word and deed as a 
teacher undoubtedly helps form an_atti- 
tude toward teaching among your students 

a stereotype of the typical teacher, if you 
will. This stereotype may be quite as im- 
portant, in a actual 
words of advice 

Unfortunately, even words of advice to 
talented young people, as given by teachers, 
frequently suggest that other vocational 
pastures are much greener than teaching. 
Self-interest does not prompt such advice. 
Most teachers realize that the profession 
can only profit from large doses of good 
blood. What they do not seem to realize 
is the fact that it lies within their power, 
as in¢lividuals and as a group, to inject this 
new blood. If the injection is ever made in 
the needed quantity, it will largely be the 
result of a high quality of performance by 
teachers and an optimistic attitude toward 
the future of their own profession. 

So it would seem that teachers can carry 
out a_ successful “operation bootstrap.” 
They can, if they want to, help to cure the 
disastrous teacher shortage by the recruit- 
ment of more good young people from their 


guidance sense, as 


own high-school classes. 





IEA-NEA HONOR ROLL 


100 Percent County 
Pulaski 


100 Percent District 
Silvis 

100 Percent Schools 
Clinton, DeWitt School (P.O. DeWitt) 
Clinton, Douglas School 

Clinton, Hallsville School ( P.O. Hallsville ) 
Clinton High School 

Clinton Jr. High School 

Clinton, Lane School (P.O. Lane ) 
Clinton, Lincoln School 
Clinton, Webster School 
Pana, Field School 

Pana, Lincoln School 

Pana, Longfellow Schoo! 
Pana, Lowell School 

Pana, Oconee School 

Pana, Rosamond School 
Pekin, Franklin School 
Pekin, McKinley School 
Pekin, Roosevelt School 
Tiskilwa, Elementary School 
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OLLER SKATING has been added to the 
physical education program and noon 
hour recreation activities of the junior high 


Barrington. It has very 
popular with our own teen-agers, and 


school in been 
community and church youth groups have 
rented the gym and skates for their parties 
as well. Adults, too, have taken an interest 
occasions the faculty featured 
part of their 


on two 
roller skating as a 
togethers. 

With proper skates, the gym floor is not 
damaged any more than by other activi- 
ties. ‘Through investigation, we found that 
skates with rubber, wood, or plastic wheels 
are used and are acceptable. The skate we 
purchased was No. 778 P, a 45-degre« 
clamp skate with special plastic “Duryte” 
wheels and a recessed axle nut. We felt 
this last feature was especially important 
because it provided greater floor protec- 
tion. This skate was 
rolier skate company 

Early in the school year, when we first 
began to consider the addition of roller 
skating to our physic al education program, 
we contacted which had 
program. All of the replies were 
enthusiastic about the contribution which 
roller skating had and all 
anxious to share their experiences with us 

The board of education agreed to let 
us try the program on an experimental 
basis, and approved the initial purchase of 
60 pairs of skates—the cost to be shared 
equally by the board of education and by 
the junior high school magazine fund. We 
have since purchased 40 
skates. 

Before the skating program began, the 
gym floor was sealed with a high-abrasion- 


get- 


recommended by a 


sey eral SC hools 


suc h a 


made, wert 


more patrs olf 
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They're Roller Skating 
in PE Classes 


Teen-agers at Barrington learn poise and have fun, too. 







has the ability to 


finish which we 


index finish one W ich 


stand use and wear The 
use is about three times tougher than or- 
dinary gym floor seal 

School custodians designed and built two 
cabinets for skate 
cated in the gym und re adily accessible 
The students check out their skates 
from the ind return them to their 
proper places 

Our 


have 


storage These are lo 


own 


cabinets 


i4 ft. x 75 ft.—and we 


maximum skating load to 


gym area is 
found the 
be about 75 students. This allows us ampk 
room tor our large st physical education 
class. By 
roller 


staggering the groups, we ust 
skating as our noon-hour recreation 


program 


Groups Take Turns 


The schedule during the winter months 
permits our seventh-graders to skate on 
Mondays and Wednesdays; our eighth- 


graders skate on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
On Fridays, our entire group enjoys social 
We have an auxiliary recreation 
room which is used for other activities by 


dan ing 


the groups who are not skating 

Music makes the skating more enjoy- 
able. We have an amplifier with attached 
turntable for playing records of all speeds, 
plus a supply of skating records. In addi- 
tion, we use popular dance records 

When we first started the roller skating 
program, there were many of our 240 sev 
enth- and eighth-grade rs who were unable 
to skate. Now almost a!l of them possess a 
fair degree of skill. Most of them are learn 
ing to skate doubk 


Conga 


in trios, backward, ir 


dance steps 


These skills are taught by the physical edu- 


lines, and in other 








roller 


CONGA LINE adds 


left), and develops physical coordination, too 


spice to skating 
Below, boys and girls enjoy skating together 
which helps them overcome their natural shyness 


and teaches them poise in group activities 










classes 


cation instructors in regular 

Although the 
still in the experimental Stage at 
ton, it 


contribution to recreation in the 


gym 
roller skating program is 
Barring 
have made 


seems to a significant 


school and 
in the community. The boys and girls enjoy 


skating very much, and without realizing 


it, they are learning physical coordination 
grace, and poise. It provides music, fun, and 
laughter, and it also helps teen-agers to 
overcome a certain amount of shyness and 
awkwardness which many of them have in 
oeducational activities 

F. ¢ 
ton schools, agrees that “Boys and girls will 
skate together, when it is difficult for them 


to dance together or to participate in other 


Thomas superinte ndent of Barring 


mixed group games , 
In schools having a lunch period of 50 
or 60 minutes, with a noon-hour problem 


during the winter months, roller skating 
might be a possible answer—for it probably 
entertains and exercises more students in 


less space than any other sport 

In our program, it was particularly grati 
fying to see youngsters participate who nor 
mally have little interest in regular physi 
cal education activities 

Superintendent Thomas said of the pro 
vram It has been one of the most popul ul 
ictivities proposed in our community. It i 
completely endorsed by the parents ancl 
enthusiastically 


supported by the 
What better combination?” 
Haroip MILLER, prinicipal, Hough Street 
Barrington 


youn 


pe ople 


Nx hool 











NEA PRESIDENT Buford acknowledges the ova- 
tion which he received when he spoke before 
the Puerto Rico Teachers Association during the 
Christmas holidays. At the platform with Mr. 
Buford are, from left, Demetrio Cartagena, 
association vice-president; Mrs. Jose Rivera, wife 
of the executive secretary; Mrs. Buford (seated); 
Mr. Buford; Virgilio Brunet, president; and Mari- 
ana Villaronga-Toro, commissioner of education. 
President Buford said of the Puerto Rican teach- 
ers, “Their hearts are in their teaching.” 


By 
FRANCINE RICHARD 
y Editor, Illinois Edu 


As president of the National Education Association, John Lester Buford has told 


education's story to the public and instilled professional pride in the teachers. 


ener ro Teacu” has become 
a ringing slogan for teacher 
groups throughout the nation this 
past year, as NEA Pres. John Lester 
Buford has traveled back and forth 
across the country urging teachers 
to “hold up your heads and be proud 
that you are a part of the most im- 
portant job in the country.” 
Speaking to local, regional, and 
state teachers associa .ons from Con- 
necticut to California and from Idaho 
to Puerto Rico, the dynamic super- 
intendent from southern Illinois told 
teachers, “You are not a Justa.” If 
you are worthy to be called teacher, 
youre not ‘justa’ teacher.” 
Then, stressing the importance of 
self-esteem, he reminded them, “In 
your own opinion, if you are a ‘Justa,’ 
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in whose opinion would you expect 
to be more?” 

Mr. Buford said of his slogan, “I 
find teachers have really picked this 
theme up, and are holding their 
heads high. Everywhere I go, their 


spirit is wonderful.” 


"Proud to Teach’ Ils NEA Theme 


So convinced is the national presi- 
dent of the ) a well- 
founded professional pride, he has 
“Proud to Teach” as the 
theme of the NEA convention in 
Portland, Ore., July 1 to 6. 

Teachers from all parts of the na- 
tion have written letters to President 
Buford, telling him why they are 
proud they are teachers. These let- 
ters were prompted by a Proud to 


necessity for 


chosen 


Teach Club organized this year by 
Mr. Buford. Such a letter is the 
club's only membership requirement. 

But teacher not the 
only ones to be inspired by Mr. Bu- 
ford’s speeches and fired by his en- 
thusiasm during these past months. 
For in every state in which he has 
traveled, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, 


groups are 


parent groups, delegate assemblies 
future teacher groups, citizen groups, 
and civic organizations have heard 
the “Man from Mt. Vernon.” 

When he was elected to the NEA 
presidency, Superintendent Buford 
requested the NEA to book him for 
as many appearances as possible be- 
fore lay groups; to send him where 
no NEA president had ever been be- 
fore; and to arrange for him to stay 
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three or four days in one state— 
“long enough to do the job.” With 
the splendid cooperation of the NEA 
staff, these things were done. 

The success of the plan has been 
amply demonstrated by the tremen- 
dous reception Mr. Buford has re- 
ceived everywhere he has gone, by 
the many letters of appreciation writ- 
ten from those who have heard him 
to the members of his board of edu- 
Mt. 


dozens of requests which he has al- 


cation in Vernon, and by the 
ready received asking him to “come 
back again next year” and speak. 


For Survival, Education 


To the many lay groups he ad 
dressed, President Buford pointed 
out the importance of education to 
our American way of life and gov- 
ernment. Then he told them, “In the 
race for the minds of men—the race 
for survival, if you will—all I ask for 
education is that it be given consid- 
eration on the basis of its relative 
importance.” 

To these civic, business, and par- 
ent groups he explained the road 
ahead in education—the problems of 
teacher shortages, building  short- 

and 
friends of education 


ages, increasing enrollments; 


the 
and must help, such as the PTA, the 


who can 
school board association, and labor: 
and the fact that 
ability to support education the way 
it should be supported, if the people 


America has the 


know education’s story. 

In this regard he told lay groups, 
“If you are not prejudiced »gainst 
education, but are only uninformed, 
I am willing to leave the problem in 
your hands. And I know that educa- 
tion will fare better than it ever has 
before—if you are willing to be in- 
formed.” 

Thus has the Illinois educator told 
education’s story—and sold education 
to the public and to the profession 
itself. 

In the words of Andy Holt, vice- 
president of the University of Ten- 
nessee and past-president of the 
NEA, “I have never known a person 
who has done more to advance the 
cause of education throughout the 
United States than Lester.” 

And _ throughout United 
States, the NEA is highly respected. 


these 
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People know about it. Mr. Buford 
said that during the White House 
Education, he was 


Richard 


Conference on 
introduced to Vice-Pres. 
Nixon as the president of the Na- 
tional Education Association 

“He knew about it,” Mr. Buford 
said, “and talked intelligently to me 
about the NEA as a ‘great profes- 
sional organization.’ ” 

“Education is on the way up in 
this country,” the Mt. Vernon super- 
intendent insists, “if those of us who 
are supposed to be leaders will lead.” 

Mr. Buford reported that wherever 
he went, teachers generally are pro- 
fessional. They do not have selfish 
interests, but they 
they feel will be best for the young- 


sters, and they want what they need 


want to do what 


n order to do a good job for those 
youngsters. “It is wholesome,” he 
said, “and I find it everywhere I go.” 

Teachers in Mt. Vernon, Iil.>-have 
been professional wanting 
what they felt best for 
boys and girls all across the country. 


too, in 


would be 


For they were willing to share thei 


RADIO and _ television 
appecrances were also 
a part of President 
Buford’s busy year. At 
left, he represents the 
NEA on “The American 
Forum” TV 
Seated next to him is 


Isaac J. Pitman, publish 


program 


er and educator; at 
right, Steve McCormick 
program moderator, and 
Dr. Arthur Bestor, Uni 
versity of Illinois history 


professor 


crusading superintendent with the 
nation, and to accept the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity of doing 
his job at home. 

During Mr. Buford’s year as NEA 
president, principals of Mt. Vernon's 
elementary schools “took turns” as 
superintendent in his stead. Each 
principal was acting superintendent 
for one month; a classroom teacher 
took over as principal. One extra 


teacher was hired for the year to re- 


place in turn, the teacher who was 


acting principal. 


A Better Understanding 


How did it work? Teachers and 
principals alike seem to feel that 
they now have a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of the “other 
fellow’s job.” 

As Prin. Gale Ballard of 
School expressed it, “It makes one 
appreciate the obligations and du- 


Edison 


ties of a superintendent and will 

make better school men of us.” 
Charles Inskeep, principal of Hor- 

ace Mann School, said he has better 


Washington, D.( 


CONVENTIONS of 
many state education 
associations featured 
the NEA president os 
@ speaker. At the New 
Jersey Education Associ- 
ation convention in No- 
vember are, from left, 
Lena M. Porreca, NEA 
state director; Mr 
Buford; Dr. Ralph Mc 
Donald of the Educa 
tional Policies Commis 
sion; and New Jersey's 
Gov. Robert Meyner 





understanding of “how each school 
fits into the picture” as a result of 
his experience. The principal of Field 
School, Denver McDonald, expressed 
his pleasure in seeing “how well 
teachers have accepted this new 
experiment.” 
Charles Rohlfing, 
Franklin School, said the experience 
was “a very real and direct oppor- 
tunity for growth in both adminis- 
tration and human relations,” while 


principal of 


WORLD TRAVELER Buford dismounts from oa 
pony cart in Luxor, Egypt, to do a bit of sight- 
seeing and take a few pictures, during the 
Bufords’ world tour last summer. 


Prin. Harold Hathaway of Lincoln 
School referred to it as a “delightful 
and enlightening experience.” 

Arthur Edmison, principal of the 
Casey Junior High School, called it 
“one of the best in-service training 
programs I have ever had a part in.” 

J. R. Mitchell of Purdue Univer- 
sity, hearing of the plan, said it “is 
unique in the annals of education 
administration.” 

The board of Mt. 
Vernon, believing that Mr. Buford’s 
services to education as NEA presi- 
dent would be of great worth to the 
boys and girls of Mt. Vernon as well 


education of 


as to boys and girls throughout the 
country, were proud and willing to 
share their superintendent with the 
rest of the nation. 

Sincere appreciation of their “shar- 
ing” has been expressed in the many 
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letters which the Mt. Vernon board 
has from educators and 
other boards of education in cities 
and towns where Superintendent 
Buford has spoken. 

The president of the Atlanta, Ga., 
board of education, Devereaux F. 


received 


McClatchey, wrote that Mr. Buford 
“brought such an inspiring message 


that our teachers have a stronger 
feeling of the importance of their 
task and renewed enthusiasm in the 
performance of their duties.” 

J. R. Mitchell of Purdue Univer- 
sity, coordinator of the City Teachers 
Conference at Lafayette which in- 
volves more than 1500 teachers from 
30 cities and towns, felt that Presi- 
dent Buford had presented “perhaps 
the most stimulating challenge that 
has been made in education on the 
Purdue campus.” 

From sections of the country where 
no NEA president had been before, 
came warm expressions of gratitude. 
m. E. 


Corpus Christi, Tex., public schools, 


Williams, superintendent ot 
wrote, “In my 30-odd years as an 
educator, this is the first time I re- 
call one who has the high honor of 
being NEA president taking an in- 
terest in going into the smaller cities, 
or more rural areas such as Mathis, 
and giving his time to leadership 
with rural superintendents and rural 
school board members. 

“With his reservoir of information 
which he expresses so well, he main- 
tained an actual humility most be- 
coming . n 
Another Texas educator, R. C. 
Fagg, superintendent of White Oak 
public schools, referred to Mr. Bu- 
ford as “a big educator from a rela- 
tively small town.” 

But that “relatively small town” 
in southern Illinois has earned its 
place in the sun. Marlin Rich, presi- 
dent of Mt. Vernon’s school board, 
said, “We realize, perhaps a little 
selfishly, that his election has brought 
recognition influence to our 
schools and our community.” 

In Mr. Buford’s 
“Everywhere I go, they know where 
I'm from.” For the “Man from Mt. 
Vernon” is proud of his school sys- 
tem, of his teaching staff, of his 
school board, and of his town. “Good 


and 


own words, 


old southern Illinois,” he chuckles. 

For Lester Buford, his official pres- 
idential duties will end with the last 
of the National Education 
Association convention in Portland, 
Ore., July 6. 

These duties began immediately 
after the NEA convention in Chicago 
last year, when he and Mrs. Buford 
left for a tour of Europe, during 
which Mr. Buford officially headed 
the NEA delegation to the meeting 
of the World 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession at Istanbul July 30 to Aug. 5. 


session 


Confederation of 


The time between has been filled 
with traveling and speech making 
and hand shaking and banquet go- 
ing. It has been a busy year for Mt. 
Vernon’s educator. It has been a 
wonderful year for education. 

“I expected it to be a wonderful 
year,” Mr. Buford said. “But it has 
been far greater than anything I had 
hoped. There hasn't been an hour 
since I was elected that I haven't 
been happy that I’m president of the 
National Education Association.” 

It has been an inspiring year. “In 
every state where I have gone,” he 
confided, “young teachers have come 
up to say, ‘You've really inspired me. 
I want to do the best job I can for 
the boys and girls.’ There have been 
old teachers, retired teachers, who 
say to me, ‘You have made me want 
to go back into teaching.’ ” 


A Year to Be Remembered 

Yes, it has been a busy year, and 
an inspiring one—and a year that will 
be long remembered in illinois and 
throughout the nation. Lester Bu- 
ford’s official duties will end that 
July night in Portland. 

But everywhere that a teacher lifts 
her chin and affirms, “I am proud to 
be a teacher,” his slogan will be re- 
membered. 

Everywhere that a business or 
civic group understands education’s 
cause better for having heard Lester 
Buford, his work will be remem- 
bered. 

Wherever boys and girls are get 
better 


and 


ting a education because 


teachers boards of education 
have a renewed faith in their jobs, 
his inspiration will be remembered. 
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IEA Will Sponsor Third 
School of Instruction 
For Leaders in Profession 


The third annual IEA school of instruc 
tion for local, division, and state leaders 
will be held Aug. 12 to 15 at Southern 
Illinois University in Carbondale. 

The Illinois Education Association will 
again sponsor this four-day workshop for 
presidents of local associations, divisions, 
and sections; division directors of the IIli- 
nois Association of Classroom Teachers 
and members of the state governing com- 
mittees and the Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 

Personnel from the IEA staff, the State 
Teachers Retirement System, and the NEA, 
-as well as local leaders, will present classes 
in six areas: school finance and taxation, 
teacher retirement and social security, 
school legislation, salary scheduling and 
merit rating, professional organization, and 
promotion of professional and public rela- 
tions. As in the previous two years, each 
person will attend classes in each area of 
instruction. 

IEA Pres. W. J. Goreham will present 
the keynote speech on Sunday evening 
after the group has been welcomed to SIU 
by the university’s president, Delyte Mor- 
ris. A clinic on local assbdciation problems 
will be held on Tuesday night, and a dis- 
cussion of NEA services on Monday night. 
There will be ample time and facilities for 
recreation and social activities. 

It is hoped that each local association 
division, and section will be represented at 
the school of instruction, and that every 
IACT director, commission member, and 
governing committee member will be pres- 
ent. 

Application forms have been mailed to 
each of the groups involved. Any person or 
group which has not received the applica- 
tion form but is interested in attending 
the school should contact W. Stewart Wil- 
liams, Field Assistant, Illinois Education JUMP IN 
Association, 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. 

The IEA will pay the expenses of one THE LAKES 
official representative from each group. If (8.676 OF THEM) 
others are interested in attending at their 
own or local association expense, they may 


do so by contacting Mr. Williams OF WONDERFUL 


PRAYER OF THE NEOPHYTE 
TEACHER 


he Dp me G a 

With this appalling task 
That | have undertaker 
Help me to govern this r 
seted in sy trembling head Fun in the sun! Vacation this 
eacn Me what To question . in Wisconsi blissful 
oak uid te uel year in isconsin ...a blissfu 
Teach me to seek the g nd the ria haven where the summertime 
And to pee aay Seen Grenyenes average is 69°, Unexcelled 
ee eee oe oe accommodations — delicious 
a dairyland food. Inexpensive 
Sian cients wileal airyland foc expensi € 
And an infinite trust and there’s no sales tax! 

In Thy quiding wisdom 
—MARILEE STILES, edu 
ley University, Peoria 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
State Office Bidg., Room 68 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me —~ 4 Wisconsin vaca 


tion kit including book in color, map 
fishing regulations, and sources of addi 
tional regional information 


NAME 


Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites you 


; : ADORE 
to write for free information. ss 


city 
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NEWS 


‘Proud to Teach’ Will Be Theme of NEA 
Convention in Portland, Ore., July 1 to 6 


Portland, Ore., “The City of Roses,” will 
be host to the 94th annual convention of 
the National Education Association July | 
to 6. 

Illinois delegates have a special interest 
in this convention because one of their own 
educators, J. Lester Buford, superintendent 
of schools at Mt Vernon, is the NEA presi- 
dent. Mr. Buford has chosen “Proud to 
Teach” as the theme of the convention 
His presidential address, delivered at one 
of the general sessions, will feature reasons 
why teachers throughout the nation hold 
their profession in high regard. 

Because of limitations of meeting halls 
and hotel facilities this convention will be 
more streamlined than in the past two 
years. A very limited commercial exhibit 
will replace the extensive ones of New 
York and Chicago. There will be no state 
headquarters rooms, but a general hospital- 
ity room will be open to all delegates. 

The convention will open with the ves- 
per service on Sunday evening, July 1. At 
that time Bishop Gerald Kennedy of Los 
Angeles will be the speaker. Others who 
wil! address the delegates during the con- 
vention are Lee DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology, and 
Eric Johnston, roving US ambassador to the 
Near East. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be open 
meetings ‘of the various committees and 
commissions of the NEA. On Thursday, 
delegates will discuss professional prob- 
lems and a clinic for local association lead- 
ers will be held. 

In some respects the convention agenda 
will deviate from former practices. On 
Wednesday, July 4, all of the delegates will 
be given an opportunity to discuss current 
NEA services and the possibility of an ex- 
panded program. The plan for this discus- 
sion will be similar to that of the White 
House Conference—delegates will meet at 
tables in small groups; each chairman will 
raeet later with other chairmen, until the 
condensed findings are finally reported by 
a few chosen leaders. 





—Photo by SIU Photo Service 
IN AND OUT THE WINDOW is the theme as 
Pauline Loeffler, a student at Southern Illinois 
University, keeps an appointment with her 
German professor. To use the door she would 
have to disrupt a class. Dr. Helimut Hartwig, 
right, also uses the window as an exit if he 
leaves early for lunch. Housing problems? 
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President's Night, a traditional honoring 
of the NEA president, will be expanded 
Instead of being a troute to Mr. Buford 
alone, it will give recognition to all presi- 
dents of NEA departments and affiliates 
Friendship Night, when delegates will be 
able to meet candidates for NEA offices 
and enjoy an evening of fellowship, is 
scheduled for Thursday evening 

Classroom Teachers Night, one of the 
highlights ot the convention, will be held 
on Tuesday “chuck wagon 
dinner” will add a western flavor and the 
entertainment to follow will be, in the 
words of an Oregonian, “something typi- 


evening, A 


cally western.” 

The new film jointly sponsored by the 
NEA and the state associations, “A Desk 
for Billie,” will be premiered in Portland 
This 58-minute production is based upon 
the story of Rillie Davis, author of the 
Saturday Even.ng Post article, “I Was a 
Hobo Kid.” 

Advance reservations should be 
for hotel accommodations. Official applica- 
tion blanks can be obtained from the NEA 
Portland Conven- 
Front Street, Port- 


made 


Bureau, c/o 
1020 SW 


Housing 
tion Bureau, 
land, Ore 


WISC Offers Summer Work 
For Minor In Library Science 

To help provide for increased demands 
for school librarians throughout the United 
States, Western Illinois State College has 
made it possible to complete a minor of 24 
quarter hours (16 semester hours) in li- 
brary science in a minimum of three sum- 
mer terms. Two terms of work are offered 
each summer. 

During the first summer term of 1956, 
June 4 to July 13, three courses will be 
offered: School Library Organization and 
Administration, Children’s Literature, and 
Reading Materials for High-School Stu- 
dents. During the second term, July 13 to 
Aug. 17, two courses will be offered: 
Classification and Cataloging and Non- 
Book Materials. Each course gives four 
quarter hours credit. 

Address inquiries to Mrs. 
Schormann, Assistant Librarian, 
Illinois State College, Macomb. 


ISNU Plans Off-Campus 
Workshops in 17 Centers 

Illinois State Normal University will offer 
three-weeks courses or workshops in 17 
different off-campus centers throughout the 
state during June and July. Three semester 
hours of undergraduate credit may be 
earned. Centers in which workshops are 
scheduled are: Cambridge, Carrollton, 
Danville, Decatur, Granville, Havana, 
Joliet, Litchfield, Morris, Mt. Olive, Pana, 
Paxton, Princeton, Rossville, Springfield, 
Virginia, and Watseka. 

Tentative plans include workshops in 
Peoria, Streator, and other centers. For 
further information, write to Dr. L. W. 
Miller, Director of Field Services, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 


Marguerite 
Western 


Carnegie Offers Program 
For HS Science Teachers 
Carnegie Institute of 
offer its sixth annual six-weeks program 
tor secondary-school teachers of 
June 25 through Aug. 4. Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation is offering fellow- 
ships of $250 each to teachers selected 
by Carnegie for participation in the pro- 
gram. College credit will be granted. 
The program will 
work, informal discussions, lectures con- 


Technology will 


science 


consist of course 
cerning recent developments in the pure 
and applied sciences, and visits to many 
of the industrial 
Pittsburgh area and to Carnegie’s research 
and teaching laboratories. No Saturday ses- 
sions will be held 

A tuition fee of $50 will be charged, 
payable at the time of registration. The 
school’s recreational facilities, dining facil- 
ities on the campus, and the Carnegie 
dormitories will be available. For further 
information, write to Director of Summer 
Session, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


SIU Receives Federal Grant 
For Rehabilitation Institute 


Southern Illinois University has received 
a $5886 federal grant for partial support of 
its third annual Rehabilitation Institute 
scheduled for June 17 to 29. Sponsored 
jointly by SIU, the Illinois Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, and the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association, the workshop is 
designed for workers engaged in direct 
services to the handicapped or in organiz- 
ing communities to recognize and assume 
responsibility for the handicapped. 

The grant will be used to make trainee- 
ships available to qualified rehabilitation 
workers and to defray administrative and 
instructional costs of the workshop. Enroll- 
ment in the summer workshops is limited 
to 50 students, and graduate or undergrad- 
uate credit is given to eligible participants. 
This summer’s workshop will emphasize the 
“coordinated team approach in the reha- 
bilitation process.” 

Participants will be housed in Woody 
Hall, a women’s residence unit, and all 
classes and group meetings will be con- 
ducted in the same building. Application 
for enrollment may be made through Dr. 
E. D. Fitzpatrick, Acting Chairman, Guid- 
ance and Special Education, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 


Scott, Foresman Gives $1000 
Award For Teacher Training 


Scott, Foresman and Co. have an- 
nounced the appropriation of a $1000 
scholarship fund to help students who are 
promising candidates for excellent class- 
room teaching. The Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege will use the fund at its discretion to 
award “to not less than two able and 
worthy students such assistance as they 
merit and need.” The textbook publisher's 
main objective in granting this scholarship 
fund is to further “the search for and 
encouragement to individual men and 
women to become outstanding classroom 
teachers.” 


establishments of the 
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Dr. Buzzard Will Retire 
As President of Eastern 


Dr. Robert G 
Buzzard will 
as president of East- 
ern Illinois State 
College on Oct. 1 of 
this year Dr. Buz- 
zard came to East- 
ern in 1933 as its 
second president. He 


retire 


served the 57- 
year-old _ institution 
continuously for 
than 22 years 


has 


more 
During this period 

the college physical plant 
and its faculty have 
size. Eastern now ranks among the top col- 
leges of its kind in the nation, according to 
1954 by the North Cen- 
ind Se 


Dr. Buzzard 


its student body 


more than doubled in 


a report made in 
tral Association of Colleges 
Schools 

In a prepared statement to the Eastern 
Mar. 27, Dr. Buzzard 


30 will complete 23 years of service 


m lary 


faculty on said 
“Sept 

president of the Eastern Illinois State 
College, and 36 years of duty under the 
Teachers College Board, including two at 
Northern and 11 at Normal I reached 
my 65th birth anniversary on Dec. 14 last 
and for several years have been hoping to 
retire. 
my gardening. 

“A few days ago I requested the Teach- 
ers College Board to consider plan for 
change of duty as of Oct. 1, with a change 
of status to president-on-leave until Oct. 1, 
1957, when I shall be transferred to retire- 
ment under the University Retirement Sys- 
tem. This proposal was accepted by the 
board... 

“The Teachers College Board 
thorized the election of a faculty committe« 
at Eastern to assist in the selection of my 
successor, following the plan used for the 
Illinois State Normal University. With the 
information on candidates now assembled, 
plus probable added candidates, selection 
of a new president for starting duty Sept. 1 
is quite possible. The College 
Board has a policy of not choosing presi- 
dents from 


I'm far in arrears on my fishing and 


has au- 


Teachers 


among local faculty members.” 


School Librarians Will Meet 
In Miami Beach June 17-23 


The American Association of School 
Librarians will meet in Miami Beach, Fla., 
June 17 to 23, during the 75th annual 
conference of the American Library As- 
sociation. Headquarters will be the Foun- 
tainbleau Hotel. Reservations may be 
made through the American Library Asso- 
ciation Housing Bureau, P. O. Box 151], 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Tours of elementary and junior and 
senior high schools are being planned. 
A joint meeting is planned for school 
librarians with the Division of Librarians 
for Children and Young People from the 
public library group. 

An instructional materials workshop will 
be held under the direction of Dr. Louis 
Shores of Florida State University. 
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Teachers Invited to Puppet Festival at Evanston 


Teachers are invited to attend the Na- 
tional Puppet Festival which will be held 
on the Northwestern University campus in 
Evanston Aug. 6 to 9, and the Puppet 
Workshop which will be held Aug. 10 und 
11. The 
America 
ton 

he festival will feature public 
ind amateurs, le« 


Puppe teers ol 


of Evans 


co-hosts are the 
ind the Junior League 
pe rform 
ances by professionals 


music, and 


tures, films panel discussions of 


the use 
other fields. The workshop will demonstrat« 
ill phases of puppet making manipulation 


ol puppets in education and is 


stage design, lighting, costumes, and props 


Puppets materials ind pamphlets will by 
m Sale 

Registration fees for the festival are 
for the workshop, $6 and for both 


write to 


$10 
$i4 
For additional Mrs 
Paul T. Sprinz, Junior League of Evanston 
2601 Sheridan Road 


information 


Evanston 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presé..éd in the hope it proves interesting and useful 


ey 


GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—vwritten for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 


mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missour:) says that an of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


evaluation 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make splendid material and serve well as a 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parent intormed on var. 
ious phases of your program, Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familiar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


books, report cards, 
emot 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


why 
Group rather than individual accomplish 
ments should be highlighted. Photographs 
add merit. 


dramatized “The is 


ways of dealing with 


ional problems, etc. Encourage par- 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school 
effective 


through 
Releases 


when and 


and community 1 
newspaper publicity 
ild tell who, where, what, 

the basic essentials of a news article 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the 
your program to the public 
visitor's day” 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome. 


best avenues of interpreting 
“Every day 


will encourage parents to 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art 
choral readings and 
help convey the broad scope of your work. 


rhythms and songs, 
story dramatizations 


and craft work, 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension. 











Robert Cheney, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Navy Pier, was elected 
president of the Illinois Association of 
Future Teachers of America during the 
ussociation’s convention April 6 and 7 at 
the U. of I. in Urbana. 

Other IAFTA officers elected during the 
convention are Mary Ann Grady of Illi- 
nois State Normal University, first vice- 
president; Suzanne Puntney of East St. 
Louis Senior High School, second vice- 
president; Sharon Schwartz of Pekin Com- 
munity High School, secretary; Lauralee 
Huebner of Taft High School in Chicago, 


‘NEWS 


nds Constitution 


treasurer; Donna Lee Wagner of Decatur 
Senior High School, editor; Carol May of 
of Clinton Community High School, his- 
torian; Diane Oswood of Moline Senior 
High School, parliamentarian. 

Delegates adopted constitutional amend- 
ments to prov ide for: regional sectioning of 
the state association, with a sponsor-con- 
sultant from each region on the executive 
board; changes in the titles and duties of 
some of the officers; and a flat rate of $2 
for state dues, rather than the former 
graduated scale of dues based on member- 
ship. 
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For class graduation trips... 
Choose any destination, any route, 
any time. Your class travels to- 
gether in modern, private coaches, 
with skilled drivers . . . even over- 
night hotel stops can be arranged! 











- 


For a thrilling, low-cost vacation 
Explore great cities, National 
Parks! Choose from 40 Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, travel, 
sightseeing attractions, escort 
services—at one low price. 














For gay weekends, shopping trips 
Frequent daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You arrive 
at heart-of-town terminals, close 
to theaters, stores, hotels. Easy on 
your budget, too. 





. Go Greyhound! ae 





ad 


~ 


FREE! VACATION TRAVEL MAP 
Mail coupon to Greyhound Tour Dept., 
71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Iil., 
for full-color Pleasure Map and facts 
on Escorted and Individual Tours. 
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Speech and Hearing Center 
To Be At NISC June 25-Aug. 3 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of 
Northern Illinois State College will con- 
duct its seventh annual Speech and Hear- 
ing Center from June 25 to Aug. 3, 
according to Dr. D. Kenneth Wilson, di- 
rector. The center, as in past years, will 
be operated under the auspices of the 
University of Illinois, the Division of Serv- 
ices for Crippled Children, and Northern 
Illinois State College. About 35 children 
are expected to be in residence in Adams 
Hall on the college campus for the six- 
weeks period covered by the clinic’s oper- 
ation. 

The majority of the children attending 
the clinic are assigned by the Division of 
Services for Crippled Children and have 
speech problems associated with cleft pal- 
ate, cerebral palsy, and hearing losses. 
A limited number of day-students from the 
DeKalb area will also attend. 

In addition to Director Wilson and Dr. 
Louis Lerea, the assistant director and su- 
pervisor of clinicians, Miss Ruth Payton 
will again serve as the supervising speech 
therapist in the center. 

Students at Northern who are interested 
in the summer center may also serve as 
staff members in the program. The regular 
staff is recruiting students for the 
summer speech center staff. Student as- 
sistants will be selected from such areas as 
speech correction, speech, music, art, ele- 
mentary education, and physical education 


now 


majors 


Audubon Camp Opens June |7 


Five sessions of two weeks each will be 
conducted this summer at the Audubon 
Camp in northwestern Wisconsin. 

The camp’s second year of operation will 
start June 17 and end Sept. 1. It is the 
National Audubon Society’s only nature 
and conservation training center in the mid- 
west. 

Sessions for this summer start on June 17, 
July 1, July 15, Aug. 5, and Aug. 19. Cost, 
which includes accommodations, meals, and 
tuition, is $95 per person. The camp is on 
Devil’s Lake, four miles from Sarona, in 
Wisconsin's northern lake country. It com- 
prises 300 acres of forests, fields, marshes, 
streams, ponds, and lakes, and has been 
described as an ideal location to learn about 
the out-of-doors. 

For further information, write to Na- 
tional Audubon Society, Camp Department, 
1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28 


National Agent Named 
For UNESCO Publications 


The UNESCO Publications Center, 
USA, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, has 
been designated as the new national agent 
for all UNESCO publications. It is the 
only source in the US from which all 
UNESCO periodicals, books, reports, and 
pamphlets can be obtained. The center 
will, as before, accept subscriptions to the 
illustrated monthly UNESCO Courier and 
to the specialized periodicals. 
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Dr. Robert Bone Named 
Ninth President of ISNU 


Dr. Robert G. 
Bone, assistant prov- 
ost of the University 
of Illinois since 1954, 
has been named by 
the Teachers College 
Board as the ninth 
president of Illinois 
State Normal Uni- 
versity. He will suc- 
ceed Dr. Arthur A. 
Larsen, acting presi- 
dent of ISNU, who 
took the st last 
summer wen Dr. R Dr. Bone 
W. Fairciuld resigned because of ill health 

Dr. Bone was director of studies and a 
professor of history at the UI for several 
years. Except for army service during 
World War 2, he has been associated with 
the University since 1934 

The new teachers collegé president was 
a native of Springfield and received his 
early education in Springfield schools. He 
has a bachelor’s degree from the College of 
Wooster, Ohio, and master’s and doctor’s 
degrees from the University of Illinois 


Wyoming Offers Institute 
Of Physics For Teachers 


The University of Wyoming, with the 
sponsorship of the National Science Foun- 
dation, will present a Summer Institute of 
Physics July 16 to Aug. 17. University 
credit is optional; qualified persons may 
enroll for one or up to a maximum of five 
semester hours of credit 

The institute will emphasize recent de- 
velopments in physics and their implica- 
tions for the teaching of courses in high- 
school physics and general college physics 
The program will also include teaching 
techniques; use of visual aids, television, 
demonstration, and laboratory equipment 
objec tive tests; better integration of courses 
in high-school and college physics; and 
ways of identifying and attracting gifted 
students into careers in physics 

For further information, write to R. ] 
Bessey, Associate Director, Institute of 
Physics, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 


Wyo 


Workshop on Radioisotopes 
Will Be Offered June | 8-30 


A two-weeks workshop on the Use of 
Radioisotopes in Science Teaching will be 
held at Iowa State Teachers College June 
18 to 30. The workshop has been designed 
primarily to acquaint high-school science 
teachers with nuclear energy and radio- 
isotopes 

Participants in the workshop may earn 
three quarter hours credit, or they may en- 
roll for no credit. Enrollment will be lim 
ited to 24 participants, so early application 
is advised. A number of $50 scholarships 
wiil be available. Application forms may be 
obtained from | W. Kercheval, Science 
Department, Iowa State Teac hers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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alli A unique series, designed specifically for 
. corrective reading programs in elementary 
and secondary schools. Emphasis is placed 


» ay + f) al upon creating high interest appeal for the 


low abiiity reader and developing reading 


confidence. 
REA 1 F RS Fifteen authentic, colorful, historical 


biographies of famous American heroes. 
For busy classroom teachers to aid in 
SLOW formulating an effective reading program: 
the authoritative Handbook on Corrective 
Reading for entire series and the compre- 


LEA R N E RS hensive Teacher’s Guide Book for each title. 


THE ONLY 
GRADED 
CORRECTIVE 
READING 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts. Director Betts Reading Clinic. Havertord, Pa 


Send for Free 17 x 22” four-color historic U.S. 
Trails Map and brochure concerning this graded 


corrective reading program. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
161 EAST GRAND AVE. CHICAGO I11 
DEPT. 70 


THE AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES OFFERS 
THREE ESSENTIALS OF CORRECTIVE READING— 
1. Down-to-earth approach to learner interest 
2. Specific guidance on thinking and comprehension 
3. Practical help on phonics 

















No competitor can say his dollars are better than ours. If we will “rent” 
ours more reasonably and save you money on avto insurance besides, 


what can you lose? Write or phone collect 


STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE COMPANY 
1014, So. Fifth—Springfield, III 


Phone 8-7579 











School 
days 
vignette 


“Sure, Billy, you 
con carry my 
CRAYOLA Crayons!” 


ESE 


School children just love 
CRAYOLA® Crayons. And 
school teachers do, too. They’re 
made by America’s largest sup- as 
plier of school art materials, BINNEY & SMITH 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. 
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ONE EASY TRAVEL DECISION 


CARRY NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
Whierever they decide to go, travelers all agree on one part of their plans... National City 


Bank Travelers Checks. It’s like taking their bank with them when funds are in this safe, 
spendable form. Here’s why this famous travel currency is known as “‘The Traveler’s Friend’’: 


« Refunded promptly if lost or stolen * Accepted around the globe like cash 
* Cost only 75¢ per $100; issued in handy denominations + Buy them at your bank 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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U. of Chicago Will Expand 
Laboratory School Program 


A $3,700,000 program for major devel- 
opment and expansion of the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago has 
been announced by Chancellor Lawrence 
A. Kimpton. 

The first stage of the program, requir- 
ing $700,000, will be put in effect begin- 
ning this year, after working drawings for 
extensive adaptation of present buildings 
are completed 

Particular emphasis in the expansion will 
be put on the four-year high school, but 
the lower school from kindergarten through 
the seventh grade also will be enlarged 
The immediate increase in the University 
High School this autumn will be limited to 
125 additional students, because provision 
of new facilities must await completion of 
architectural studies. 

Chancellor Kimpton said that the en- 
larged schools will serve the growing needs 
of the university community and be a 
means of resolving problems of secondary 
education which have become increasingly 
urgent in the teaching of mathematics, 
science, and English 


Western to Offer Credit 
For Seminar on Government 

Western Illinois State College is one of 
six colleges and universities that will co- 
operate with the National Education As- 
sociation in granting academic credit for 
participation in the first Washington Sem- 
inar on the United States Government in 
Action, June 25 to July 27. 

Teachers from all parts of the nation are 
expected to participate in the five-weeks 
program on the federal city—the first of 
its kind ever offered. Eight general topics 
will be covered during the seminar: 1) role 
of the federal city, 2) making federal law, 
3) promoting the general welfare, 4) edu- 
cating and informing citizens, 5)  safe- 
guarding our national security, 6) par- 
ticipating in world affairs, 7) pushing back 
the frontiers of knowledge (government 
research activities), and 8) preserving and 
extending our heritage 


NADW Changes Its Name 


At the final business meeting of the 36th 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women in Cincinnati in 
March, the organization voted to change 
its name to the National Association of 
Women Deans and Counselors. 

Reaffirming its belief in the right of 
every individual to an education regardless 
of race, creed, or color, the association of- 
fered its services in a cooperative effort 
with other national educational organiza- 
tions to seek “an acceptable solution to the 
problem of integration.” 

It further approved a resolution calling 
for the appointment of a committee to 
study effective measures for “assuring par- 
ticipation by members of minority groups 
in the schools and colleges, especially 
where integration of Negro students is in 


progress , 
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Memberships Now Open 
In Overseas Educators Group 


Teachers and students who have been 
abroad, or who plan to go abroad in an 
educational capacity, may be interested 
in becoming members of the newly created 
American Overseas Educators Organiza- 
tion. The group was formed during the 
1955 NEA convention, by educators who 
had a background of Service overseas and 
who felt that an exchange of ideas and 
evaluation of their experiences would be 
beneficial. 

Mrs. Violet Wuerfel of Dearborn pub- 
lic schools, Mich., was elected president of 
the organization for 1955-56. Other officers 
are Dorothy White of Naperville, secretary- 
treasurer; Olga Schuster of Detroit, Mich., 
chairman of contacts committee; and C. 
Emmet Eiler of Albion, Ind., chairman of 
constitution Evelyn Caldwell 
of Oak Park is a member of the contacts 
committee; Laura Durgin of Evanston is a 
member of the constitution committee. 

Membership dues for 1955-56 are $1. 
Americans who have served abroad in an 
educational capacity may become active 
members. Americans who plan to educate 
abroad and foreign students and educators 
visiting the United States may become as- 
sociate members. Contact the secretary re- 
garding membership, and the president 
about other matters. 

Illinois teachers who had taught over- 
seas met in January in Chicago and started 
a statewide organization. They have three 
major purposes: to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences; to develop better public under- 
standing of the values of teacher exchange 
programs, the Fulbright program, et« 
to assist visiting teachers and students from 
other countries. Illinois teachers interested 
in joining this group may write to Miss 
Evalyn Caldwell, 1114 Holly Court, Oak 
Park. 


committee 


> and 


State Speech Group to Meet 


The Illinois Speech Association wili hold 
its annual convention Nov. 2 and 3 in the 
Illini Union at the University of Illinois 
The theme will be “The Forward Look in 
Speech.” All teachers interested in the area 
of speech, at all grade levels, are invited 
to attend. Registration fee is $1.50, which 
entitles the participant to two issues of the 
Illinois Speech News. For complete de- 
tails, write to Mrs. Melba R. Wixom, 
President, Illinois Speech Association 
Waukegan Township Secondary Schools 
Waukegan. 


Pre-Retirement Packet 


ls Available from SCA 


Teachers who are within 10 years of re- 
tirement may be interested in a special 
service of the Senior Citizens of America. 
The SCA will send free on request to these 
teachers a packet of material dealing with 
the problems and opportunities of retire- 
ment. Write to Joy Elmer Morgan, Presi- 
dent, Senior Citizens of America, 1129 
Vermont Avenue NW, Washington 5, D.C., 
and ask for the SCA _ Pre-Retirement 
Packet. 
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SAINT LOUIS 


1956 SUMMER SCHOOL 








First JUNE 18 
Session JULY 20 
Second JULY 23 
Session AUGUST 24 


WORK- 


SHOPS JULY 20 | ») 











JULY 6 5) 


For complete information request a 
Summer School Bulletin 


JUNE 18 | 1) E 


JUNE 18 | 4) E 


Three hundred undergraduate and 
graduate courses in Liberal Arts sub- 
jects, Business and Public Admin- 
istration, 
Music, Physical Education, and So- 
cial Work. 


Certification requirements for teachers 


Education, Engineering, 


lementary Methods and Curric- 
ulum 


Science Education 
3) Art Education, Elementary and 


Secondary 


conomic Education 


Audio-Visual Education 


Director of Summer School 
Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 








Ride a Scenic Dome like this, at no extra fare, to the Notional Education Association Convention in Portiond, Ore., July 1-6 





Canadian Pacific presents Canada’s 
spectacular panorama from 


The Canadian 


Travel via Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s only stainless steel 
Scenic Dome Streamliner. 
Take THE CANADIAN across Canada 
and reach Vancouver refreshed and 
exhilarated. 

Your choice of coach, tourist or first 
class. All seats are reserved and you 


can dine in a Deluxe Dining Room Car 
or the economical Skyline Coffee Shop. 

Tut service 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. For details 


CANADIAN is in daily 


contact your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U.S. or 
Canada, 




















accommodate YOU... 


| WHEATON can 
' 
t 


42nd ANNUAL 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


FACULTY OF 75 
Complete courses include . . . special work in 
Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music. Black Hills Science Sta- 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. Air-condi- 
tioned ~ ae New chemistry building. Combine 
proteanens training with friendly Christian 
ellowship. 
Inter-Session—June 12 to 22 
First Term (4 weeks)—June 23 to July 20 
Second Term (4 weeks)—July 21 to August 17 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 18 and July 23 

Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 12 to August 18 
Tuition Free to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton 


e 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC 
COMMERCE * PHYSICAL EDUCATION * LAW 

Two Summer Sessions. 
Write today for bulletin and dates. 
Dean of Summer Sessions, 
DePaul University, Chicago |, Illinois 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 

Write Director of 

Summer School 
Dept. 56/E 


Ilinois 














PESTALOZZi FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write for Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 











MASTER’S DEGREE 


for nursery and elementary schoo! 

ar. Small classes; itndivid- 
. part-time, Saturday, 
Ed. course four years 

Fully . . Campus on Chicago's 

beautiful North Shore. Write for catalog. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

K. Richard Johnson, Pres, 2824 Sheridan, Evanston, 18. 


RHYTHM WORKSHOP 


Atop Lookout Mt'n near Denver 


August 13-18 


For Teachers thru the Jr. Hi level 
WORK... RELAX... PLAY 
Write 


PAUL KERMIET, Rt. 3, Golden, Colo. 


Modern educa 
teachers. M.Ed. degree—one 
uwalized program. Laboratory 
and Summer etaceee available. 
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walle =WEST GLACIER, MONTANA 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 


Schools 





Lumber for 


Lock Drawer No. 336 Paris, Illinois 
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These are announcements by the manufactur- 
ers of new products which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. 
If unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILLINOIS EDUCATION and your request for 
further information will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 

Universal Portable Tablet Arms are de- 
signed to permit conversion of gymnasiums 
into. temporary classrooms or study rooms. 
Attach easily to bleacher seats to provide 
standard-height writing surface. Made of 
hardwood and steel. Available for either 
right-hand or left-hand use. May be in- 
stalled and removed by students. Can be 
stored on rack in minimum space. 


Miller's Sewer Rod House is a new unit 
designed for cleaning out the most stub- 
born drain and sewer stoppages in a mat- 
ter of minutes. Used in schools and homes 
to clean out clogged toilets, wash basins, 
urinals, and floor drains, Hand-operated, 
geared mechanism whirls a coiled steel rod 
through drain pipe from 25 to 100 feet in 
length, depending upon unit selected. 
Easily follows bends in pipe. Effective in 
cleaning out rags, scale, sand, grease, and 
other obstructions. Rod feeds from, and 
back into, rod house—making it easy to 
handle and preventing soil from being 
spread around. Write for fully descriptive 
literature that offers 30-day free trial 


Victor Magnascope V200T is a new tur- 
ret microscopic slide projector that incor 
porates three objectives as standard equip- 
ment—10X, 16X, and 43X. Versatility is 
achieved from specimen scanning to in- 
tensely concentrated sections. Will project 
mic roscopic specimens On a movie screen 
for large audiences or directly down in 
front on table top for small groups and for 
sketching purposes. Special matched lenses 
for its light condensing system give highest 
intensity light with proper characteristics. 
Specimen stage is always level whether 
projecting on screen or table top. Size, 5 
in. wide, 9 in. long, and 12 in. high. 
Weight, 8 pounds. 200 watt lamp. AC. 


All-Purpose Table offers versatility as a 
student table in general science, biology, 
arts and crafts, foods, and clothing class- 
rooms. Available with drawer, two re- 
movable tote trays, or fixed book rack. 
Tapered tubular steel legs with plastic 
glides and steel rod supports attached to 
steel channel supports that run the full 
length of table top. Four sizes available 
from 36 in. x 24 in. to 72 in. x 36 in. with 
choice of table top material: Formica, 
plastic-fibre core, Colorlith, or laminated 
hardwood. 


Tote Tray Cabinet provides orderly and 
safe storage, and availability for day to day 
use, of individual tote trays that may be 
used with the all-purpose table. Doors are 
equipped with locks. Additional general 
storage space is available on top and bot- 
tom shelves. Tote trays are made of plastic, 
9% in. long, 13% in. wide, and 4% in. high. 
Cabinet is 47 in. long, 22 in. wide, and 84 
in. high. 











TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
service for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Sener SORTA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








| CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 36th Year 
lf it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enrol! now. 
706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, lowa 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Biyg. 

Chicago 4, Il. 
The opportunities for teachers are so great through- 
out the country that unusual positions for advance- 
ment are available for those who are registered 


with us 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 

The West, Alaska, Hawaii, Foreign 
OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 
Certification Booklet 
with Free Life Membership 


41 Yrs. Placement Service 





LOOKING FOR A CHANGE 
OF SCENE, MAYBE?— 


Then consuit 


Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 €E. Jackson Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member N.A.TA 








FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 


contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 








TEACHERS COME WEST 
Unexcelled Service. in West. 
Free Enr. Wm, R , Ph.D., Mor. 
— — ee. 
ROCKY ITT TEACHER 
AGENCY 


110 US Nar Bann Bioc Denver Cor. 

WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 

55th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 

603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 

University throughout U. S. Advance now 


while opportunity offers. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


THE | Yates-Fisher 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 








Free registration. 


Manager 


KINDERGARTEN UNIVERSIT 


yx 


a Laelticd. 


Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 


MEMBER NATA 


Illinois Education 





Here is a convenient way to order informa- 


tional material offered by advertisers in this 
magazine You will find teaching aids, travel 
literature, or other descriptive literature to serve 
as a guide to your school or personal buying 
Your requests will be forwarded promptly to the 
companies. For fastest service, write directly to 
the advertisers at addresses shown in the ads 

118. Vacation Planning Map is a color- 
ful illustrated map of the United States, 
suitable for framing. Includes information 
of dozens of Greyhound expense-paid 
tours. Helps you plan your vacation any 
place in America. (Greyhound Lines) 

119. American Seating Presents is a full- 
color brochure illustrating and describing 
a completely new Coloramic “Classmate” 
line of classroom furniture. (American Seat- 
ing Co.) 

120. Vacation Packet includes the color- 
fully illustrated 24-page “Wonderful Wis- 
consin” booklet, an official state highway 
map, a copy of the fishing regulations, and 
a printed list of “Sources of Regional Rec- 
reational Literature and_ Information.” 
(Wisconsin Information and Education Di 
vision) 

121. Across Lake Michigan by S. S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper is an illustrated folder tell- 
ing how you can take your auto across 
Lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Muskegon, Mich., to enjoy a six-hour 
cruise and eliminate 240 miles of congested 
driving. (Wisconsin and Michigan Steam 
Ship Co.) 

122. Quarter Circle MC Ranch is an il- 
lustrated folder describing vacation attrac- 
tions at this operating ranch at the edge of 
Glacier Park, Montana. (McFarland Ranch 

60, The Traveler's Friend is a 24-page 
purse-size booklet of tips for the traveler 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary 
and record of expenses, and suggestions on 
gratuities. (The First National City Bank 
of New York) 

69. The Genie Story is a 16-page, full- 
color book in which a Genie shows a school 
boy the part that coal plays in our daily 
lives. One copy to a teacher. Class quantity 
may be ordered after examination. (Na- 
tional Coal Association) 

109. Railroads at Work is an illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Association of Ameri- 


can Railroads 

53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
1956. A study course on 
American history from 
University credit. Also a 
Arnol 1 


tour for summer, 
wheels covering 
1620 to 1820 
folder on Europe an tours, 1956 
Tours 

54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46- to 5l-day, eight-country 
itineraries and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization Olson's 
Campus Tours, from March through Sep 
tember. Tour costs, $1385 and up 

62. TWA Skyliner Tours of Europe is a 
20-page illustrated folder that gives itin 
eraries and rates of eight tours extending 
from 10 days to 42 days. (Trans World 
Airlines 

65. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation planning 
For educators only. (United Air Lines 

67. California Air Vacation Folders ci 
(United Air 


and 


tail low-cost tours available. 
Lines) 

89. Europe 1956. No pictures 
compact brochure outlining the itinerary of 


especially planned tor 


Just a 


a tour to Europe, 
young people between the ages of 21 and 
29. (Don Robertson 

90. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
contains much helpful information 
and look for in various 


French National Rail 


Tours, Inc 


color 
on what to see 
regions of France 
roads 

92. New Mexico, The Land of Enchant- 
is a colorful, new, 32-page booklet 
attractions in 
a full-« olor 
official 


ment 
about the historic 
New Mexico. Also included are 
“Historical Trails” map and the 
1956 New Mexico highway 

123. 5000 Years of History is a 32-page 
booklet of maps, in color excerpted from 
the historical maps section of the Ameri 
can Peoples Encyclopedia. Included ar 
two pages of maps showing results of im 
portant presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time. Offered to educators 
and librarians only; one to a person 

124. Illustrated brochure gives informa 
tion on Flavor-Seal Stainless Steel Cook 
ware (by Cory Corporation) and scientific 
method of “waterless” food preparation 
Also information for adding to your in 
come by presenting this product with help 
of a tested sales plan 


and scenic 


map 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 

ems 
than cone 


Send me the 
where m 





USE THIS COUPON 





Teachers—End Money 
WORRIES 


Get a POSTAL LOAN 

W! You can borrow 
$100 to $600 by Mail 
on your SIGNATURE ONLY! ~/ 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Licensed and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhere in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan guarantees you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 

The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
Papers and full information ina 
plain envelope. Everything you 
need toget the money. Mai/Cou pon 
Now —start a worry-free summer. 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Depl. 608H 
200 Keeline Building * Omaha 2, Nebraska 
—_— i i eae ae ee 

POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 608H 

200 Keeline Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please rush FREE Loan Papers and Information 
l about Postal's Teacher Plan. 


fog U 5 Per OW 


| NAME 
ADDRESS 





AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 
ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 


between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 


5.5. MILWAUREE CLIPPER 





TRAVEL 
WHILE YOU REST 
ENJOY THIS CRUISE 
Queen of Great Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings East and West. 
Comfortable lounges and decks . . . 
air conditioned bedrooms fine 
food and refreshments. Entertain- 
ment. Children’s playroom. 
For illustrated folder write Wisconsin & 
Michigan Steamship Co., 615 E. Erie St., 
Milwaukee, Wis 

TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart’ 


A I CCT ey 

















(Publishers’ addresses in last column.) 


For Teachers 


Planning the Elementary School Curriculum, 
George A. Beauchamp. Allyn and Bacon, Inc.; 
February, 1956. Cloth. 295 pages. 

The author stresses cooperative curriculum 
planning by administrators, teachers, and school 
patrons--emphasizing those aspects of our cul- 
ture which are fundamental to the elementary 
curriculam, This approach is based on: the foun- 
dations of our educational heritage, the role of 
the school in society, the nature of children, our 
understanding of how children learn, and con- 
cepts of authority and responsibility in demo- 
cratic living. Prospective teachers, in-service 
teachers, administrators, supervisors, school pa- 
trons—all who have an interest in the curricu- 
lum of the elementary schools—-should find value 
in this modern approach to planning. 


Guidance 


The College Finder, Robert Shosteck B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue NW, Washington 5, D. C.; 1955. Paper. 
448 pages. Price, $3.50. 

A simple, fast method for helping the high- 
school student determine what college he should 
attend, Using an accompanying “Student Pref- 
erence Form,” the counselor or student checks 
off eight major characteristics that he seeks in 
a college. By the use of a simple code, the stu- 
dent selects those among the almost 2000 institu- 
tions listed which best meet his needs and desires. 
Book lists geographical location, cost, type of 
control, number of students enrolled, accredita- 
tion, and other facts. Part II lists institutions 
offering majors or degrees in 138 fields of study, 
and a compilation of national student religious 
organizations sponsored by Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish religious bodies. Pad of 100 “Student 
Preference Forms” included with book. Extra 
pads available at 50 cents each. 


Through the use of the 1956 
IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 


by Eaton and James 
your pupils will learn to read 
¢ quickly 
_* independently 
* confidently 


with meaning and enjoyment 
Write for complete information 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 





SUMMER HOTEL FOR SALE 


Ideal for 
business. 


STURTEVANT LODGE 
Palisades Park, Michigan 


teachers desiring a summer 


18 miles north of St. Joe on Lake Mich- 
igan, nice sandy beach 


Open last week June to Labor Day. 35 


rooms. Established clientele. 


Price and terms to interested 





A bargain. 


D. H. JONES, above address 
or phone Covert 2591 








Home Economics 


for Better Living, 
Heath and Co 


Mary 
1956. 


Cath- 
Cloth 


Management 
arine Starr. D. C. 
Illustrated. 451 pages. Price, $3.80. 

A secondary-school text, devoted 
home management, which applies 
principles to all areas of a well-planned home- 
making program—foods, finances, family rela- 
tionships, child guidance, ete. The text, for 
both young men and young women, is divided 
into three units. The first develops the need for 
management in daily personal and family living, 
the second is devoted to the management of time 
and energy in performing all kinds of daily 
tasks, and the third discusses the management 
of money and other income. 

Dress, Bess V. Oerke. Charles A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., 237 North Monroe Street, Peoria, Ill.; 1956. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 575 pages. Price, $3.96. 

A modern approach to clothing for high-school 
girls which provides opportunities for creative 
development in planning a wardrobe and design- 
Includes advice 


entirely to 
management 


ing and constructing garments. 
on shopping wisely for clothes and accessories, 
and emphasizes the importance of social poise; 
relation of clothing needs to 
More than 600 


eareful budgeting 
climate, economic aspects, et 
illustrations 


Mathematics 

The Superior Pupil in Junior High School 
Mathematics, Ear! M. McWilliams and Kenneth 
E. Brown. US Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education ;* 1955. Paper. 
57 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

A survey of some of the practices in provid- 
ing for the educational needs of talented youth 
administrative procedures used to identify them 
enrichment techniques, etc. Based on visits by 
the authors to selected junior high schools in 


various geographic regions of the US 


Miscellaneous 


Education's Meeting at the Summit. Nationa! 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. Paper. Price 
$1. 

A portfolio of reports from the White Hous« 
Conference on Education, designed to help edu- 
eators and others build a continuing public in- 
terest in the schools. Contains copies of major 
addresses given at the conference, a 
text of the six final reports, a conference sum- 
mary, and a follow-up issue of 7 tds 

Education and the Supreme Court, Clark Spur- 
lock. University of Illinois Press, Urbana; Dec 
30, 1955. Cloth. 252 pages. Price, 75 

A collection of 37 US Supreme Court decisions 
of significance to schools, school boards, teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and the public—-26 of them 
handed down in the past 25 years. Matters which 
have come under consideration loyalty 
oaths, teacher tenure, free school Bible 
reading, separation of church and state, and de- 
segregation. 

School Psychologists at 
by Norma E. Cutts. American Psychological 
Association, Inc., 1333 16th Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 1955. Cloth. 230 pages. Price, 
$2.75. 

A report of the Thayer Werk Conference on 
the functions, training of 
school psychologists 

Dictionary of American Maxims, compiled by 
David Kin. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th Street, New York 16; 1955. Cloth. 597 
pages. Price, $7.50. 

A collection of thoughts, expressed by 
of America from the 17th century to the present 
day Indexed by subject matter. 

Aviation Education Bibliography 
School), compiled by Kathryn S. Howie. Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council. 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW, Washington 6, D. C.; 


complete 


include 
buses, 


Mid-Century, edited 


qualifications, and 


leaders 


(Elementary 


January, 1956. Paper. Illustrated. 27 pages. 
One copy free to each teacher or administrator 
requesting it on school stationery; additional 
copies, 25 cents each. (Send rejuests to Evan 
Evans, Executive Director, NAEC, at above ad- 
dress.) 

Indexed by grade and subject matter, this 
bibliography includes books, filmstrips, records, 
and lists of free materials and sources on avia- 
tion education for elementary and junior high 
pupils. 


Reading 


Peter and the Rocket Ship, Hazel W. Corson. 
Beckley-Cardy Co.; 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 96 
pages. Price, $1.60. 

A new approach to the realm of space travel, 
a subject which is tremendously interesting to 
boys and girls at all grade levels. Scientifically 
accurate, with a controlled vocabulary at third- 
grade level. Peter mistakenly goes aboard an 
experimental rocket ship, and learns much 
about space travel. 

Of Courage and Valor, Jay Strong. Hart Book 
Co., Inc., 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19; Sep- 
tember, 1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 320 pages. 
Price, $3.75. 

Heroic stories of men and women, from many 
countries and many times, whose lives have been 
dedicated to the betterment of mankind and the 
lightening of human suffering. The biographies 
brief, but will probably lead 
young readers to seek more detailed stories of 
the lives of the inspiring heroes and heroines. 

Greek Stories and Famous Stories, Edward W. 
Dolch, Marguerite P. Dolch, and Beulah F. 
Jackson. The Garrard Press, 119-123 West Park 
Avenue, Champaign, Ill.; 1955. Cloth. IMustrat- 
ed. 163 and 168 pages, respectively. Retail price, 
$2 each; school price, $1.50 each. 

Two books in the Pleasure Reading Series, 
which provide easy, interesting reading of many 
well-known tales. The stories are all rewritten 
in the Dolch First Thousand Words. The latter 
book includes many tales from the Arabian 
Nights. The simple, direct language makes the 
books enjoyable to most children, and particu- 
larly appealing to slow readers. 

Famous Mysteries, edited by Mary Yost San- 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, Jules 
adapted by Gertrude Moderow Scott, 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 298 
and 301 pages, respectively. Price, $2 each 

These books have been adapted for easy 
ing by retarded readers in junior and 
high school. They keep the interest of the origi- 
reduce the vocabulary load, to make 
the stories easy and successful reading for stu- 
dents with as low as fifth-grade reading ability 
Teen-agers will enjoy speeding along in Jules 
submarine or tracking down 
Sherlock Holmes and other 


are concise and 


drus ; 
Verne, 
Foresman and Co. ; 


read- 
senior 


nals but 


fabulous 
with 


Verne’s 
mysteries 
sleuths 

The Enormous Egg, Oliver Butterworth At- 
lantic-Little, Brown and Co.; March, 1956. Cloth 
Illustrated. 188 pages. Price, $2.95 

Nate Twitchell’s hen laid this enormous egg 
hatch it. Nate had to help her 
hours, and thereby acquired 
Beazley, a genuine Triceratops and “a 
But keeping a dinosaur in this modern 


and tried to 
turn it every few 
Uncle 
real pet.” 
age proved quite a problem, as readers will! find 


out. 


Special Education 


Mental Health and Guidance for Exceptional 
Children, edited by Merle E. Frampton and Ele- 
na D. Gall. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass 1955. Paper. 80 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 
Reprinted from Volume i ef Special Education 

the Exceptional, this booklet contains eight 
articles, bibliography, and list of state mental 
health societies 


for 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
US Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
dD. Cc, 

Allyn and 
Chicago 16 

A tlantic-Little 
Street, Boston 6 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 
cago 16, 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston 16 


Bacon, Inc., 2231 South Parkway, 


Brown & Beacon 


1632 Indiana Avenue, Chi- 


Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 East Erie Street, 


Chicago 11 


Illinois Education 





By DONALD A. INGLI 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids, Southern Illinois University 


Films 
The Medieval Knights (22 minutes, black 


and white or color, rent or purchase, inter- 
mediate and junior and senior high. En- 
cyclopaedia_ Britannica Films)—Because 
educational films depicting the medieval 
period of kuropean history are relatively 
few in number, this 
prove valuable in filling this gap 
films—The Medieval Knights, 

Guilds, Medieval Manor, 
Crusades—were shot in France 
greatest regard for authenticity 
ity. Only one of the series will be 
in this column. The 
Knights, classes in 
studies and world history, is the 
young boy, Robert de Gancourt, who was 
sent at the age of seven to the castle of 
Sir Giles to begin his training for the 
knighthood. During his early years as a 
page, Robert is trained in behavior, 
dancing, music, reading, and Latin. At 14 


should 
All four 
Medieval 
Medieval 
with the 
and real- 
des« ribe d 
Medieval 


SOc ial 


new series 


and 


month’s 
designed for 
story of a 


he becomes a squire to his lordship. It is 
during this period of years that Robert re- 
ceives his basic training in the arts of war- 
fare. After seven years, Squire Robert ful- 
fills the requirements for knighthood and 
is made a knight by Sir Giles 


Fish Are Interesting (10 minutes, black 
and white or color, rent or purchase, 
intermediate and junior high. Film Associ- 
To be most effective, the color ver- 
sion of this film should be 
beautifully illustrates the similarities and 
differences between denizens of 
water life. True fish are 
scribed—that is, those which back- 
bone and gills. Several examples of the 
shark-like fishes are also included, along 
with members of the soft-rayed or spiny- 
rayed groups. Not at all technical, the film 
very valuable in 


ates)- 
used, as it 


these 
shown and de- 


have 


can be 
science and nature study 
the species shown are the glass fish, kelp 
bass, angel fish, greenling, croakers, sharks, 
After studying the film, 
many 


nevertheless 


classes Among 


and scorpion fish 
children should be able to 
questions about fish life 


Where Do Our Letters Go (11 
biack and white or color, rent or purchase, 
primary and intermediate. Coronet Instruc 
tional Films)—Among the field trips taken 
most often by primary school children are 
those which study our “city or community 
helpers.” This film would serve as an ex- 
cellent prelude to a school journey to the 
local post office. The story with 
Carolyn and her mother preparing to send 
out invitations for a surprise birthday party 
on Jerry, the young son of the family. We 
find out how the letters reach the post 
office, how they are sorted, and finally how 
they reach the addressees. Children can see 


answe! 


minutes, 


opens 


May, 1956 


the mail picked up at the corner mail box 
taken to the central office, run through the 
stamp cancelling machine, sorted by towns 
or routes, and delivered. Jerry’s Aunt Mar- 
garet sends him a birthday prese nt by air 
mail special delivery and so we see another 
postal service. This film can be correlated 
with textbook and reference 
field trips to provide students and teachers 
of learning 


materials and 


with interesting tool 


How To Make Potato Prints 
black and white or color, rent or purchase 
primary and intermediate. A Bailey Film 
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America’s PROGRESS — Beginnings of Coal 
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Photograph: Copyright Chicago Natural History Museum 


WHAT IS COAL? Coal is decomposed and petrified vegetable dead vegetation. Heat and pressure acted on these ancient 
matter dating back to about 250 million years ago. This was the masses of peat over millions of years, converting them first to 
Carboniferous Age—a hot, damp period of tremendous ferns, lignite, or brown coal, and later to bituminous, or soft coal. In 
reeds and grasses. As these plants died and formed huge layersof some places, additional heat and pressure changed bituminous 
decaying matter, they were buried by eroded earth and more into anthracite, or hard coal. 


TP HE USE OF COAL was first recorded by the Greeks in 371 B.( 
By 1300 A.D., England was using “‘cole.”’ In this country the 
Hopi Indians were burning lignite about 1000 A.D. But not until 
the surge of the Industrial Revolution in the 18th century did 
coal become a significant force in the modern world 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.¢ 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report booklet 
on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) and a list of 


other teachers’ aids 
Name 
School 
Street 
TODAY THE UNITED STATES has 30% of the world’s known City Zone 


coal reserves, almost all of which is bituminous. This represents Position or grade 
90% of America’s fuel reserves, and totais over a frillion tons! 
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POLITICS .. PENGUINS 


up-to-date from Pell to Pele 


explained for young people the AMERICAN PEOPLES way 


Not only in national and international politics from 
poll to poll, but in all subjects from pole to pole, 
The American Peoples Encyclopedia maintains the 
most rigorous revision program ever attempted by 
any encyclopedia. In the current editions you will 
find up-to-date, authoritative information on such 
diverse subjects as Baseball, Salk Vaccine, Atomic 
Submarines . . . and, reaching literally from pole to 
pole, stimulating new articles on the international 
political and military importance of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic exploration. 

This program of continual up-dating of ‘/l in- 
formation extends to the many features which illu- 
minate The American Peoples Encyclopedia. The 
full color maps in the 190 page world atlas section 


SPENCER PRESS, INC. 


A publishing affiliate of 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. N. H. Gilbert, Director 


School and Library Division 


show the most recent changes in national boundaries 
the maps in the exclusive 64 page historical 
maps section contain the current military and polit- 
ical events. And, speaking of politics, in the histori- 
cal maps section are two pages of maps showing re- 
sults of important presidential elections from 1800 
to the present time.* 
rhis emphasis on comprehensive “up-to-dateness” 
is just one more reason why so many teachers and 
librarians whose students have access to American 
Peoples, as well as other encyclopedias, report that 
they go first to The American Peoples Encyclopedia. 
“Free while they last! 5000 Years of History ... a 32 page excerpt 
from the historical maps section of The American Peoples Encyclo- 


pedia. Offer to teachers and librarians only . . . and only one to a 
person, please. Write on your official stationery. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable Knowledge 
Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 
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WAYNE F MAU- 
RER, B.S., M.A., 
Hopedale Illinois 
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paign, Illinois) 


Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





